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If I might give a short hint toan impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice 
of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they 


Fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; 


tf he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander. But if 


he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.~ Du For. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 


—e—_ 


Mr. Gladstone appeared on Thursday night in his “ en- 
tirely new and original character” of the British farmer’s 
friend. He abolished the Malt Tax at a blow, and 
sacrificed thereby a considerable revenue, and he imposes 
in its place a tax on beer at the rate of something like 
six shillings a barrel, or twopence a gallon. ‘The price of 
beer will hardly be affected by this procedure, for, as the 
cost of the raw material will be reduced, so the cost of 
the beer will’not be raised: “But its quality cannot fail 
to be impaired, and for much of it this is a needless inno- 
vation, since it would be difficult to make it viler than as 
it is served out in country beer-houses and in the 
lower town districts. However, as brewers will be hence- 
forward entirely unrestricted in the choice of their mate- 
rial for brewing, and will be unfettered by licences, it 
may be hoped that some of them will direct their 
attention to giving us light and wholesome beer 
like that of Southern Germany and Austria, which 
is refreshing and non-intoxicating, save in enormous 
quantities. The prices charged for such Continental 
beers in London by retail are virtually prohibitory to all 
but those with full purses. The farmers, and especially 
those who raise cattle for the market, will undoubtedly 
be benefited by the change in the incidence of the tax 
on beer, as they will now be able to use malt freely for 
feeding purposes. On the whole, the counties that 
turned Liberal at the general election have had a reward 
the promptness and value of which will not readily be 
forgotten. 


On the other hand, it is with a feeling of amazement 
that they, in common with all the other middle classes of 
the country, will have learnt of the imposition of another 
penny of Income Tax, and this at the hands of the 
Minister who, in the language of his present colleague, 
the President of the Board of Trade, on his departure 
from office in 1874 offered to the country the flagrant 
bribe of a total abolition of this iniquitous impost. No 
doubt the farmers are in sore need of a measure of relief 
under the pressure of foreign competition and several 
bad seasons, but for that matter so are all the smaller 
capitalists of the land, and the people in the towns are 


now made to pay for the relief of the people in the 
country. The penny on Income Tax will bring in about 
41,425,000, and the loss for the year on the drawback 
on malt in stock will be 41,100,000, while the remainder 
of the Income Tax proceeds will be devoted to bribing 
the French Republic to make an equitable treaty by 
reducing still further the already low rate of duty on 
French wines, Wines of a stronger character than 20 
degrees of alcoholic strength, which will be charged at 
sixpence per gallon, or a penny per bottle, will have to 
pay one penny per gallon for each extra degree of 
strength up to 35 degrees, and then twopence half- 
penny per degree. The wines of Spain and Portugal are 
therefore to be practically tabooed in favour of the lighter 
vintages of France, and some of the Italian and Austrian 
wines will be overloaded with duty, in a few cases even 
in excess of the duty payable on spirits, however free 
they may be from added alcohol. 


Mr. Gladstone believes the tendency of his alterations 
will be to “‘cheapen beer,” and therefore to increase its 
consumption. This may be taken as Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s 
reward for venturing to have an opinion of his own about 
Sir Bartle Frere. Still, although we would gladly defer 
to the opinion of a man of special experience like Mr. 
Bass, as he is the colleague of the infallible Home 
Secretary, we doubt whether the Malt Tax has been 
responsible for one-third of the cost of beer, or that beer 
will be reduced in price by one-third, or even one-sixth, 
in consequence of the abolition of the malt duty. Will 
“Bass” and “ Allsopp” at a hotel cost less than a 
shilling a bottle, or at a City restaurant less than two- 
pence for a sixth of a quart? The brewers and the ” 
retailers will absorb any new difference between the cost 
and the selling price, and the British public will say to 
itself, by way of satisfaction, “What a marvellous 
financier is Mr. Gladstone!” and, such is the advantage 
of good phrases, it will believe it too. | 


So the British and Italian and French Governments 
are not going to apply “hydraulic pressure” to the Porte 
by a rendezvous at Besika Bay, and Mr. Goschen is to 
content himself for the present by endeavouring to infuse 
life into the skeleton gendarmerie of Turkey, and by 


giving the colonels who have been bemoaning their idle- 
ness so long at the “Clfib Commercial et Maritime” in 
Pera something to do for their money. We hope he will 
succeed ; indeed, he is going to work the right way to 
succeed with the Sultan and the pachas. They will give 
way, we do not doubt, on this question as a sop to 
Cerberus, and resolve to be all the more stubborn on the 
| next demand that is made. But, rightly understood, this 
| . demand fora real gendarmerie, under Western officers, 
i includes everything. When life and property become 
4 safe, the reform of Turkey will have already begun. 
} Lord Salisbury saw that long ago ; it is encouraging to 
1 know that Lord Granville and Mr. Goschen see it now. 
: The point of the wedge will have been inserted ; Europe 
can then drive it home. 








The telegram from Simla, stating that orders have been 
sent to General Stewart to withdraw his troops with the 
least possible delay, may seem to have supplied a back- 
bone to the declaration of the Secretary of State for 
India that was wanting in that somewhat limp docu- 
ment. ‘The hearers tnust have had a refrain of “ pots 
and pans” ringing in their ears as they listened to the 
“ifs and buts” with which Lord Hartington tried to 
qualify his acceptance of truth that we cannot abandon 
Candahar and Southern Afghanistan to the predatory 
rule of the Cabulis, and that Northern Afghanistan should 
not be left a prey to anarchy. There was something 
touching in the appeal to honourable members to 
respect the secrecy and delicacy of the nego- 
tiations which Lord Ripon is about to conduct, 
with whom was not stated. As in a quarrel, so in 
a negotiation, two parties are needful, even in 
Afghanistan. It is difficult to say which is the most 
puzzled, the Zimes or the Secretary for India; 
the one wanting to give up Candahar, and retain 
the frontier ; the other evidently feeling that it will be 
needful to do both, and yet preserve some remnants of 
coincidence, not to say concord, with past prophecies 
and pledges. As we observe that Lord Hartington threw 
out a conciliatory hint to his radical and peace-loving 
followers, in regard to the punitive expeditions, so 

regretted by the House, and so sternly to be repressed in 

the future, we may hope that he is secretly and delicately 

educating the majority to approve of a settlement, both 

| in Northern and Southern Afghanistan, which though 

not actuated by motives of “Imperialism,” will secure the 
honour and peace of the Empire. 


The proceedings of the Select Committee on the 
Church Regulation Bill, which is expected to end its 
labours on Monday, are still the centre of all political 
interest in-Germany, and the rooms where its sittings are 
held are crowded with the members of the Zandtag, who 

alone have the right of admission. ‘The state of parties, 
as regards the Bill, is still muddled. The Conservatives 
will not go to the Ultramontanes ; and the Ultramon- 
tanes assert that they will never go to the Conservatives. 
The Liberals, led by Professor Gneist, call in question 
the right of the Prussian Parliament to give discretionary 
powers to the king. Such questions as those which the 
Bill leaves to the king’s discretion should, the Liberals 
maintain, be definitely settled by Parliament. Thus they 
have not voted for the Fourth Article, which gives the 
power of reinstating the deposed Bishops to the Cabinet 
or Staatsministerium ; and the article was_ ultimately 
adopted in a shape which displeases the Government. 
Constitutional questions are affected, and it is now 
evident that the Committee are playing with fire by 
which they may set the whole German Empire in flames. 
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Bismarck is disgusted with Parliamentary Government. 
In 1866 he based the North German Confederation 
Government upon universal suffrage, and in) 1872 he 
extended it to the German Empire ; but now he finds it 
irksome. “ Anyone,” he said to a diplomatist last week, 
“will do for iny place if Parliament is to be regarded as 
the ultimate authority on all things. You can get a 
younger and stronger man to waste his breath on the 
parliamentary air.” The result of the last session has 
disheartened him, and he threaters to resign, even in 
opposition to the will of the Emperor, if the Church 
Regulation Bill be not adopted. If adopted, he hopes 
to dissolve the Roman Catholic party by the discretionary 
powers it will give him. Parliamentary Government will 
then be more tolerable. Two large parties, Conservatives 
and Liberals, will of course be easier to work with than 
three, and the Gordian knot will be cut by the dissolution 
of the Roman Catholic party, the cause of all the Chan- 
cellor’s woes. The question of the influence of Roman 
Catholicism on Parliamentary Government is a compara- 
tively new one in practical politics. The German Chan-. 
cellor wishes to shun it. Like Frederick the Great, when 
arguing in a circle on theological questions, Prince Bis- 
marck solves the difficulty by leaping out of the circle. 








The Greek Frontier Conference will meet in Berlin 
on or about the 16th inst. The long visit which the 
Crown Prince paid to the Chancellor before he started 
for the funeral performances at St. Petersburg was made 
with a view to have the Prince’s opinion as regards the 
new position Russia must take regarding the Eastern 
Question (which, by the way, is by no means solved), 
and the attitude to be assumed by Prince Hohenlohe. 
The one inscrutable puzzle is the object of Lord 
Rowton’s visit to Lord Odo Russell. The general con- 
clusion in Berlin is that the ex-Premier has so strong a 
love for the Berlin Treaty, that he sends his friend to coach 
Lord Odo on what ought to be done at the forthcoming 
Conference, and what should be left undone ! 


Anything more ridiculous than the plea of the Govern- 
ment that the proposed anniversary Volunteer Review in 
Hyde Park cannot be sanctioned, because it might lead 
to injury to the plants and flowers, we have never heard. 
How many of the plants and flowers were injured either at 
the first or the last of these displays? Besides, would not, 
at the very worst, fifty pounds repair any damage doe ? ' 
The proposal to have the Review at Wimbledon, or 
Windsor, or Mitcham Common is simply insulting to the 
force which adds so materially to the strength of England 
at such a trifling cost. Is there any foundation for the 
statement that the real obstructive was not Mr. Adam 
but Mr. Gladstone, who objected to any increase in the 
vote for “Royal” parks lest he should offend Mr. 
Rylands, who is to defend him against the wrathful Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson ? 


We have not much sympathy with Mr. F. H. O’Donnell, 
but really he did good service to Londoners, at least on 
Thursday, by asking the Postmaster-General whether he 
could not increase the facilities for telegraphic communi- 
cation on Sundays. French people, and Germans, and 
Belgians stare at us when we tell them that the wires are 
practically paralysed on Sunday, and that, in matters of 
life and death even, between London and many suburban 
towns or southern watering-places, a telegram cannot be 
sent without “catching a clerk.” Not long ago a Com- 
missionaire had to be sent to Ealing in a cab because, 
even as early as a quarter-past eight o’clock on a Sunday, 
a telegraphic message could not be delivered. 
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The Ascot meeting has been one of the best held on 
the Royal Heath for many years, and if the weather left 
a good deal to be desired on the two first days, and if the 
fact of the Court being in mourning prevented such a 
brilliant display of millinery as the ladies are wont to 
look for, that touches only the social side of the gather- 
ing, and does not have much, if any, influence on the 
sport. But even the weather made amends on the “ Cup 
Day,” and a day upon which ran the winners of the Two 
and One Thousand Guineas, of the Derby, and of the last 
St. Leger, to say nothing of the best Cup horse we have 
had for many a long day, is memorable; while 
Ascot, graced by the presence of nearly all the 
members of the’ Royal Family, was well deserving 
the adjective which no “descriptive” writer who 
respects himself would dream of omitting. Ascot, it 
was expected, would solve one or two problems which 
have been discussed with much difference of opinion, two 
of these being whether the horses which ran in the Two 
Thousand Guineas were good or bad, and whether Lord 
Bradford’s Chippendale, who has been distinguishing 
himself in long-distance races, was as good as Isonomy ? 
There can now be no doubt that the first question must 
be answered in the negative, for Petronel, the winner of 
it, has twice been beaten, succumbing, at a slight differ- 
ence in weight, te one of those unplaced to him at New- 
market ; and when animals run in and out, it is always 
safe to assume that they are but moderate. ‘The relative 
merits of Isonomy and Chippendale were made clear by 
the easy victory of the latter in the Gold Cup, which, 
like Hero, Touchstone, and Bizarre, he has secured twice 
in succession. 


Attention has been again called by the Lancet to the 
cruelty habitually practised in large shops, by keeping 
the assistants standing for long hours without the chance 
of resting even when customers are slack. It is a curious 
anomaly that Acts of Parliament, diligently applied by 
active inspectors, protect the girls who make up in the 
workroom the dresses and bonnets sold in the shops. 
They must not be overcrowded nor overworked. But the 
young women who sell downstairs the goods made up in 
the workroom are left to the tender mercies of parsi- 
monious employers and tyrannical shopwalkers. The 
physical injury which supervenes on the protracted 
weariness is plainly set forth by our medical contem- 
porary. - The girls must not sit down, either because it 
would look like want of business, or because the number 
of employés is in the season unequal to the demands of 
the customers. We cannot expect the ladies to stir on 
behalf of the “young persons” whom they assist to 
torture, mentally as well as physically, by their thought- 
less demands on the time and patience of those who 
“stand and wait” in the pitiful martyrdom of purveying 
to their sisters’ wants. It is time that some Humanity 
Acts were added to our factory legislation. 


The annual Cobden Club dinner is this year to be pre- 
sided over by Earl Spencer, when we may expect to hear 
something of the negotiations for a commercial treaty 
with France.. Unfortunately, M. Léon Say, the best 
ambassador for that special purpose, is compelled, through 
his election to the Speakership of the Senate, to leave 
England after he had only just commenced his labours. 
The views which Cobden held in regard to Russia are 
not ours; and we think every clear-sighted politician 
must feel that if, after the late war, Muscovite power had 
been extended over Turkey, English commerce in the 
East would have grievously suffered, and the cause of 


tariff is almost a prohibitive one, whilst Turkey favours 
free-trade. We may take occasion, however, to direct 
attention here to a most interesting collection of letters 
published at Paris by Mrs. Salis Schwabe, under the title 
of “Richard Cobden ; Notes sur ses Voyages, Corre- 
spondances et Souvenirs ;” with a preface by M. G. de 
Molinari. Not a few of the letters in question are ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Schwabe herself, a lady distinguished for 
her philanthropic labours, and the founder of the model 
International Institution for the Promotion of Education, 
which she has established at Naples, on the Frobel 
system, with the aid of the Italian Government. Among 
the letters contained in this valuable book is one by the 
late M. Horace Say, the father of M. Léon Say, written 
to Mr. Cobden after the Napoleonic coup a@’état, The 
profits of the publication of the work are destined by 
Mrs, Salis Schwabe for a scholarship in connection with 
the institution in question, an object meriting English 
support. 





The exploration season is about to commence in Cen- 
tral Asia. Professor Mushketoff is under orders to 
survey the Pamir, Colonel Maeff the region bordering 
upon Badakshan, Doctor Regel the district between 
Kuldja and Kashgaria, and Colonel Maxemoff the course 
of the Oxus. Russia has been so energetic since 1877 in 
exploring the contested region lying between Turkestan 
and India that she has almost completed her survey, 
while England still remains in the densest ignorance 
respecting Badakshan and the Pamir. 

A foreign correspondent writes to us : “ The EXAMINER 
has already reviewed the Magazines for this month, but 
you have not noticed the startling incompetence of most 
writers on foreign politics who flaunt in them their names. 
before the public. We do not of course include such 
authors as ‘An Eastern Statesman.’ In fact, anyone 
wishing to judge of the intellectual capacity of the 
slighted ‘ Asiatic’ should compare the Armenian Mal- 
com Khan’s contribution to the Contemporary Review 
with that of another writer on the Eastern Question in 
the same periodical, who boasts of being an European, 
and is proud to affix the initials of D.C.L. and LL.D. to 
his name. The Persian Ambassador is an homme polt- 
tigue, who condescends to be also a political writer, while 
the ‘learned Doctor’ is simply a sciolist pedagogue with 
a political ambition. In the same way the article on 
‘Austro-Hungary’ in the Fortnightly Review contains a 
mistake in its very title. English grammar and European 
geography know not ‘Austro-Hungary.’ There is the 
‘ Austro-Hungarian’ Monarchy, and there is Austria- 
Hungary, or Autriche-Hongrie, but no ‘ Austro,’ or 
Austrian Hungary. The wise writer of this political 
effusion predicts for Hungarians (sz, not Magyars) the 
fate of ‘the North American Red Indian,’ and has dis- 
covered ‘ Star-Chamber proceedings’ in the recent doings 
of Hungarian tribunals. The author of an article in the 
Nineteenth Century, who hails from Constantinople, 
seriously asserts of Bucharest that ‘a stranger put down 
there at night might well make the mistake of supposing 
that he was in Paris.’ Evidently that ‘stranger’ should 
be either blind or entirely ignorant of Paris, No doubt, 
any one in a pitch-dark night, and after a hailstorm 
had shattered and extinguished the street lamps, on 
arriving not only at Bucharest, but at Rustchuk even, or 
Sophia, might fancy himself in Paris. It would not be 
worth while to notice such trifles, did they not show the’ 
bias and political capacity of the author, who, by 
assimilating Bucharest to Paris, wishes to prove the 


free-trade experienced a tremendous fall, for the Russian { beneficence of Rouman, compared to Ottoman rule,” 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, , JUNE 12, 1880. 


‘THE HEART OF EUROPE. 


A story is going the round of the papers to the effect 
that a young gentleman who recently undertook a trip to 
the United States received what is called a cablegram 
in the tug which landed him at New York, and that as 
soon as he breakfasted, he took the day’s steamer back 
to Liverpool, and is now about to publish a handsome 
octavo “ America ; and Experiences There.” In a some- 
what similar spirit we have had some recent lectures in 
bulky magazines on the position of Austria-Hungary in 
Central Europe. The idea clearly is to bolster up Mr. 
Gladstone, even in what he has recently admitted himself 
to be mistaken, and ignorance is evidently deemed no 
disqualification by grave editors for treating subjects that 
are in their nature complicated, and that need for 
their adequate treatment at least some little political 
experience. In the Fortnightly Review for April there 
was a paper by Mr. Arthur J. Evans, who en- 
deavoured to show that the internal dissensions of 
Austria must prevent her from presenting a stable 
front in the presence of the troublous questions in 
the east of Europe. Mr. Evans had no doubt some 
experience of the wilder portions of the kingdoms 
united under the sway of the Emperor Francis Joseph, 
but his observations show him to be a person who per- 
ceives very superficially, and who knows nothing of the 
great forces that go to mould the destinies of peoples. 
He hates the Austrian, and has curiously enough imbibed 
a certain amount of affection for the by no means cleanly 
or attractive races on the south-western verge of the 
Empire. We pointed out at the time of its publication 
that his evident animus deprived him of all title to con- 
sideration as an authority even upon facts. It is not so 
much that he wilfully colours his representations as that 
he is, so to speak, colour-blind in politics. The Austrian 
is black ; the races which the Austrians and Hungarians 
have striven so hard to benefit are white as the driven 
snow. When that is said all is said, from Mr. Evans’ 
point of view. But this gentleman, and many like him, 
do not seem to perceive that since 1867 the Empire- 
Kingdom, whose seats are at Viennaand Pesth, has been 
undergoing a great, and now almost complete transfor- 
mation, and that the difficulties of the Empire are almost 
wholly created by the races of the Empire whose cause 
such writers champion, and their misuse of the freedom 
which they did not win for themselves, and which was 
conferred upon them by the statesmen of Vienna and 
Pesth. 

This month, in the same philosophic organ, a Mr. 
Stillman returns to the charge, and adduces some of the 
most extraordinary arguments ever seriously put on paper 
to show that the realm of Austria-Hungary cannot con- 
tinue to exist in its present form. A writer who parades 
his belief in the tolerance of the Eastern Church puts 
himself almost out of court zfso facto. It is no business 
of ours to defend Roman Catholicism, but from the 
earliest ages of Christianity there has ever been in the 
religionism of the West a strong tendency towards culture, 
which went very far to redeem the character of the 
struggle against freedom of thought and of worship. But 
to say that the so-called orthodox Church has for at least 
twelve centuries shown anything but utter hostility to 
what makes up so much of the happiness of civilised 





people is to say simply what is not the fact, and what is 
notoriously unveracious. Grapes will grow on thorns 


and figs on thistles, before the bigoted and unprogressive — 
Eastern communion shows any sympathy with or tolera. - 


tion of “sweetness and light.” Its adherents go through 
theirreligious ceremonies inamechanical way which hardly 
touches the religious consciousness, and anyone who com- 
pares the devotion shown bya Roman Catholic anda Greek 
Catholic congregation, will perceive at once how hearty, if 
superstitious, is the demeanour of the one, and how per- 
functory and not less superstitious is the conduct of the 
other. Besides, wherever the Eastern Church bears rule, 
there is a terrible disregard of the common obligations 
of morality, and the state of Russian society in this 
respect need not be enlarged upon. Then we know how 
very tolerantly the Synod of Moscow, acting through the 
Imperial Government, treats the Russian Dissenters, and, 
in the face of all this, what are we to think of a gentle- 
man who lays it down categorically that the orthodox 


Church has “a liberality towards those whom it considers ° 


schismatics with an intensity of attachment on the part 
of its members,” which does not exist in the Roman 
Catholic Church? Mr. Stillman is a Serb-worshipper. 
The Germans and Magyars, to whose “ bureaucracy” 
he objects, form the greater part of the functionaries 
of the Empire-Kingdom by virtue of their superior in- 
telligence and their administrative capacity, and, we ven- 
ture to tell Mr. Stillman, their industry, which is a feature 


in character which never distinguishes the Serb, except - 


when there is an immediate question of providing bread 
and cheese. The indolence of the Slav race is only 
equalled by its stupidity and inability to see, so to speak, 
more than an inch in front of its nose; and when Mr. 
Stillman’s ideal hour arrives, that the Slavs have com- 


posed their own differences, they will be dominated by © 


an idea originating in St. Petersburg, and preached, irre- 
spective of its moral rectitude, in every Slay village 


church. Mr. Stillman and his congeners state, without © 


the slightest proof, and in opposition to existing facts, 


that Austria “is reactionary and despotic by instinct and — 


inclination, and progressive only by compulsion,” and 
this gentleman contradicts himself in two consecutive 
sentences, in one of which he states that Austria is a 
Parliamentary country, while in the other he alleges that 
the means of government are arbitrary and military. A 
writer who is thus fogged in his own mind need not be 


surprised if he fails to convince others of his purely con- - 


jectural idea that the future of Austria, “ if it has a future,” 
must be as a great Slav rather than as a composite State, 
and that the German and Magyar elements will be 
detached and lose their influence over the destinies of 
the Empire. 
for the political union and identity of interest between 
Germany and Austria is now so complete, and must 
rather tend to solidify than to dissolve, that any attempt 
on the part of the unintellectual Slavs to over-ride the 
German and Magyar element would be crushed with a 
promptness that would give Russia, even if she were 


pecuniarily in a position to make the effort, no time to 


intervene. 


But in reply to all these quibblers in the assumed. 
interest of the Slavs, we say the assumed interest, for we — 


believe it to be the true interest of the Serbs to detach 


themselves as much as possible from Russia, it is well . 


to point out that if there is to be any barrier whatever 
between the Muscovite Empire and the Mediterranean, 


that is to say, if the Czar is to be prevented from. 


extending his authority over the civilised world, Austria 


is the only realm which can possibly resist this movement. a 


But he appears to reckon without his host, — 
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A glance at one of Lord Salisbury’s large maps will show 
this in a moment, andif theSouthern Slavs desire suicidally 
to expedite their transference to the autocratic rule of the 
Czar, Europe, which does not suffer from this Pan-Slavic 
glamour, must interpose to prevent their self-sacrifice. 
It is doubtless true that to Austria the Pan-Slavic ques- 
tion is a matter of life or death, but it is not less so to 
Europe. A confederation of all Slav tribes would mean 
an empire which would overshadow the world, and which 
could not be resisted except by a combination of all the 
other European peoples. When we are told that the 
military aptitude of the Serb is very strong, this would 
seem to be an excellent reason for giving it as little scope 
as possible. The military aptitude of Attila, and the 
other great leaders of northern legions, was unmistak- 
able, but the Roman Empire would have been more com- 
fortable if means had been found to restrain them before 
they swept down upon the fertile south. Besides, there 
is no such real affinity between the southern Slav and 
his northern cousin as to induce Europe to extend in 
a direction so dangerous the principle of nationality. 
As well might all the Celtic nations be confederated, 
or all the German peoples, or all the Latin races, 
or all the children of Ham, for that matter, and 
Mr. Stillman himself admits more than once that 
the dissentients among the Slavs in and out of Austria- 
Hungary are likely to postpone for an indefinite period 
the military union of what we venture again to call the 
tribes. The stale old charge is renewed that the House 
of Hapsburg endeavoured to Germanise the whole of the 
Empire, and Mr. Stillman thinks it an argument against 
Austria that it used not to be in the habit of cantoning 
its troops in the provinces in which they were raised, as 
if we were in the habit of garrisoning Dublin with Irish 
regiments, Then, in the teeth of all experience of 
travellers and of Cabinets, it is asserted that the Serb is 
at least the equal of the Magyar in all the virtues and 
capacities of civilisation. But, as a matter of fact, the 
whole paper, and the whole propaganda of which it is a 
part, are based upon an exaggeration and distortion of 
small facts and petty theories, and on a systematic refusal 
to look great facts and stern realities in the face. Russia 
has many astute ways of influencing Western opinion, 
and has of late persuaded too many Liberals to get 
rid of the righteous suspicions of their fathers, and throw 
themselves vehemently into a movement which would be 
only the substitution of one form of barbarism for 
another, of one variety of unintelligence for another, 
of one overshadowing centralised despotism for the 
liberties which are springing up in every direction, and 
nowhere more notably and vigorously than under the 
protection of Austria-Hungary, and of the statesmen who 
have learned to understand one another at Vienna and 
at Pesth. Lord Salisbury used the language of sound 
statesmanship when he said that a thorough under- 
standing and a mutual trust between Germany and 
Austria was good news for Europe, and Mr. Gladstone 
by this time has learned how very foolish he was to 
think of Austria-Hungary to-day as it was in the olden 
time. That Empire is destined, with adequate support 
from France and England, to spread free institutions 
throughout the heart of Europe, and to save the East 
from the crushing and blighting effects of brutal and 
enslaving Russian despotism, which, with one foot in the 
Arctic circle, and another on the blue waters of the Aigean, 
or the spumy waves of the Adriatic, would speedily extin- 
guish every vestige of rational freedom, and substitute for 
it the sole will of a monarch who, as we have too often 
seen in Russia, may be at once a tyrant, a bigot, and a 
profligate. 
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PRESIDENT-MAKING. 


Time was when our Teutonic ancestors elected their 
king, Heretoga, or general by elevating him on their 
shields after some well-fought field. The plan was 
simple, natural, and doubtless effective. Since then 
their descendants, in the United States more particularly, 
have found out many wonderful electoral inventions. 
They have discovered both the “Caucus” and the 
party “Convention.” To the vast majority of English- 
men the working of these Republican institutions is about 
as mysterious as the mechanism of a Geneva watch is to 
a Red Indian. The mightiest artists in connection with 
the Caucus and Convention business are mere nominis 
umbre on this side of the Atlantic. Yet Senator Conk- 
ling of New York, Senator Cameron of Pennsylvania, 
and Senator Logan of Illinois are notable personages in 
their way. They, and other “ politicians,” whose names 
are less familiar to Englishmen, have reduced the art of 
president-making to something like the precision of a 
science. Only in working out the great problem of 
presidential probabilities awkward hitches are apt to 
occur which upset the profoundest calculations. 


When the Chicago Republican Convention met to 
nominate a candidate for the Presidency, the strongest 
name before it by far was General Grant. In war he had 
triumphed signally, and in civil administration he cannot 
in fairness be said to have failed. In office he had stuck 
faithfully to his friends, and his friends, the Conklings, 
Logans, and Camerons, were the men to bring about a 
third term, if a third term were possible. But there was one 
little joint in their harness, and the arrow of anti-Grantists 
found it out. They were unable, despite the most super- 
human efforts, to enforce the “ unit rule” on the Conven- 
tion. The Rules Committee held that the seventy 
delegates from New York State, for example, were under 
no obligation to vote solidly for Grant, twenty-three of 
their number having been elected by districts unfavour- 
able to a third term candidature. When this decision 
was announced it is not perhaps surprising that the 
Grantists yelled ‘like madmen for about the space of an 
hour, and that the chairman lost all semblance of control 
over the Convention. The key of the position was felt to 
be irredeemably lost. The anti-Grant minorities of the 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Illinois delegations once 
set free to vote as they chose, the combination of oppos- 
ing forces was manifestly irresistible. Nothing remained 
for it but to die hard, and die hard the Grantists did. 
Thirty-six ballots were taken before any candidate could 
secure the requisite 379 votes, that is to say, half the votes 
of the Convention. On the thirty-fifth ballot Grant had 
313 votes, Blaine 257, Sherman 99, Garfield 50, Wash- 
burne 23, Edmunds 11, and Windom 3. ‘Thereupon 
Blaine and Sherman determined to unite their forces in 
favour of Garfield, who on the thirty-sixth ballot polled 
399 votes to Grant’s 306. Up to the thirty-fifth ballot 
Garfield had never received more than two votes, while 
Grant’s well-disciplined phalanx remained unbroken from 
first to last. Once fairly routed, however, Conkling, the 
leader of the Grant party, proposed that the Garfield 
nomination should be made unanimous. This was 
accordingly done amid a scene of the wildest enthusiasm. 
“The banners of Massachusetts, Maine, California, 
Vermont, Michigan, and other anti-Grant States,” we 
read, “moved in procession towards and surrounded 
the Ohio delegation, the bands playing patriotic 
airs, which the immense audience joined in singing.” 
And, what is most singular of all, there is a 
universal consensus of party opinion that this seem- 
ingly haphazard selection of a chief magistrate to rule 
over forty millions is an exceedingly strong one, both 
on political and personal grounds. Having no following 
of fis own to speak of, Garfield may be expected to 
bestow his favours impartially among the supporters of 
Blaine and Sherman, while he will not be precluded from 
exercising an independent judgment with respect to 
nominations for the higher offices of State. On the 
other hand, the personal fitness of James Abraham 
Garfield to fill the presidential chair of the Republic is 
indubitable. From first to last his “record,” as the 
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Americans say, “has been clean.” Born to poverty and 
manual toil, he has raised himself to his present emi- 
nence by his integrity, intellect, and patriotism. He is 
a scholar and orator of no mean order. First a day- 
labourer, then a canal boatman, next a common school- 
teacher, afterwards a teacher of languages, thereafter a 
member of the Bar ; an intrepid and skilful officer in the 
Civil War, wherein he earned the rank of Major-General 
“for gallant and meritorious services rendered on the 
field of battle ;” a trusted member of the House of 
Representatives, of which he has been both Speaker 
and ‘Chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means; and finally, Senator-elect from Ohio: it 
cannot for a moment be said that the Chicago Con- 
vention has done its work badly in making such a 
choice. This meritorious Cincinnatus is pledged to Civil 
Service reform, hard money, and, alas, like most Re- 
publicans, to protection. That he will command the 
“solid Republican vote” there can be no doubt ; but it 
does not follow that he will, therefore, be President of 
the United States. At the last Presidential Election the 
Democratic party, so long in the cold shade of oppo- 
sition, developed unexpected strength ; and it is perhaps 
disputable whether Mr. Tilden ought not even now to 
be tenanting the White House in place of Mr. Hayes. 
The party convention will soon meet at Cincinnati, and 
it will then be possible to judge from its temper and pro- 
gramme of the probabilities of Democratic success. 
Twenty years’ exclusion from office has done much to 
purify and invigorate the State-Rights party, and it is 
hardly likely that if the Democrats were to find them- 
selves in power, any serious attempt would be made by 
them to set aside the amendments to the Constitution in 
the direction of national centralisation effected by pre- 
ceding Republican Administrations. If they select as 
their candidate Senator Bayard, of New York, avoid “soft 
money,” and pronounce unmistakably in favour of free trade 
(the great reform with which they are honourably iden- 
tified), their chances are not to be despised, notwithstand- 
ing the present jubilation of the Republicans. Whatever 
be the ultimate choice of the people of the United States, 


‘we are sincerely rejoiced at the crushing defeat of the 


Third Term party. In America an. experiment in 
Republicanism is being worked out on a vast scale, and 
it is undesirable that it should be checked by the prema- 
ture advent of anything approaching Czsarism time. 
Caucuses, delegations, and conventions are strange 
constitutional engines; but so long as the engineers 
do nothing worse than yell by the hour and finish up by 
a un'versal demonstration of peace and goodwill towards 
each other, it will be wise to wait with patience to see 
whereunto these things will grow. 


THE MYSTERIES OF RUSSIAN FINANCE. 


The official Russian telegraphic agency has an- 
nounced to the world that “ subscriptions amounting to 
250,000,000 roubles have been received to the new Four 
per Cent. Railway Loan. As bonds only to the amount 
of 150,000,000 roubles were offered, subscribers will 
receive 66 per cent. of the amount applied for.” This 
does look like success, yet those who know the /ce//es, 
not to say the tricks, of Russian finance, will not attach 
much importance to it. Among the subscribers to the 
interior Russian loans, figures also the State Bank of 
Russia, which, being able to print as much paper money 
as it likes, can also subscribe to public loans as much as 
it lists. At the same time, the State Bank, on the occa- 
sion of such public subscriptions, announces that it 
advances upon the scrip to be applied for as much, 
sometimes, as 90 or 95 per cent. of its nominal value, 
and at an interest lower than that of the bonds. The 
public in this manner are enabled to subscribe to the 
loans without expending any money of their own, and 
at a clear profit, as far as they can net an income derived 
from the difference between the interest they get from 
the State and the interest they have to pay to the Bank. 
Under such circumstances, it is evident the Government, 
which has a direct control over the State Bank, can 
announce applications (not simulated, yet still not 





genuine) for its loans to any amount it pleases or finds 
convenient. bs 

A financial London weekly paper recently concluded, 
in a long and apparently well-informed article, that Rus- 
sian finance must be sound, as the Russian people them- 
selves were able to take up all the interior loans raised by 
Government prior to and during the war. The writer evi- 
dently was not aware of the manner in which, as we have 
shown, such subscriptions in Russia are manufactured, 
Nor is it a mystery in financial circles that the interior 
loans of Russia, even those payable in paper money, have 
been originally largely applied for from abroad, where 
subscriptions could be handed to bankers duly autho- 
rised by the Russian Government, as was the case 
also with the metallic loan just issued. Besides 
this, large quantities of bonds subscribed for in 
Russia, in the manner above mentioned, were later sold 
on the Bourses of Berlin, Frankfort, and Paris, and to 
some extent also in London. Thus Russia issued her 
loans at home, but the money for them was really raised 
abroad. ‘This fact shows that Russia is not so wealthy as 
our contemporary, from the apparent fact of what we may 
call a home consumption of her bonds had inadvertently 
represented her. On the other hand, the large and 
ready sale which Russian bonds find abroad, and notably 
in Germany and France, shows that the credit of Russia 
asa State stands yet very high. ‘The pretended un- 
willingness of great foreign bankers to contract with the 
Russian Government for its loans either does not exist, 
or depends on other elements than their want of faith in 
Russia’s credit. 

_The non-Russian foreign public, both bankers and 
private investors, believe Russian finance to be sound, 
because they have never studied it. They look to the 
budgets published by Government, and find there is a 
surplus. They present their quarterly or half-yearly 
coupons for payment, and find their interest paid regu- 
larly. Hence the conclusion that Russian bonds are not 
only a profitable, but a very safe investment. Which of 
the foreign, German, French, or possibly English subscribers 
to the new so-called Railway Loan has ever looked into 
the accounts of the Caisse des Chemins de Fer, which the 
Russian Government has instituted, and on behalf of 
which this new loan has been issued? Do they know 
how much the railway companies, whcse bonds the 
Government takes up, while it issues others under its 
own guarantee to the public in their stead, owe to’ the 
State for interest paid on their behalf by the latter, but 
which the companies from want of sufficient income 
have not repaid? These railway Government bonds are 
taken up in the belief that besides the Government © 
guarantee, they possess a collateral security in the income 
of the railways. In point of fact, the railways are already 
so much indebted to the Government for advances made 
by the latter in the shape of interest not recouped, that 
a clear revenue of 20, and in some cases 30 per cent. 
would not suffice to pay off the annual liabilities of some 
of the lines. Nor is it generally known to what extent 
the Government applies the proceeds of these railway © 
loans to the construction or the actual wants of railways, 
or how far the Caisse, which receives the money, makes 
advances to the Government, as it has done during the : 
war, for purposes of ordinary expenditure. The Cazsse_ 
being as much in the hands of the Government as the 
ministry of finance itself, the Russian Government can ” 
easily practise, but in a sense different from the received 
one, the adage, “let not thy left hand know what thy — 
right hand doeth.” 

The nominal “exterior” debt of Russia is enormous, 
its actual foreign debt, as we have shown, is still greater, 
and her national indebtedness, as distinguished from that 
of the Government, surpasses both, if we consider the 
many non-official bonds and shares of private companies — 
in Russia that are held by capitalists abroad. And what 
are Russia’s means of payment? In 1877 her imports 
were stated at 464,000,000 sterling, and her exports at 
£106,000,000. So far so good. That gave a notable 
excess in favour of exports, in striking contrast to ~ 
many preceding years. Yet in 1878 her imports were 
£64,000,000, and her exports only £44,000,000. We 
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have no data for the last year, 1879, nor the figures rela- 
tive to the movements of silver and gold, which are not 
included above. As a matter of fact, Russia herself pro- 
duces but little at present of the precious metals, and in’ 
previous years there was to our knowledge a net im- 
portation of such, to increase the coin and _ bullion 
reserve of the State Bank, and for other purposes. After a 
short move in the contrary direction, Russia’s “ balance 
of trade” seems to be anew against her, and no wonder 
she strives to place her bonds, directly or indirectly, in 
foreign countries, for else she would be as insolvent 
abroad as is Turkey itself. 


THE LONDON LIVERY COMPANIES. 


Now that the Government has issued a Special Com- 
mission on the Livery Companies of London, it may be 
well to briefly state the nature of the movement initiated 
by the companies for promoting technical education, and 
in a few words to sum up the gist of their action. The 
term “technical education” has been heard in this 
country for some years, yet little elucidation has been 
given of its precise meaning. And even now, after a 
retrospect over the steps, as far as they have been re- 
vealed, wlich have hitherto been taken by the livery 
companies, no very precise idea of technical education has 
been deduced. Although we may seem to suggest a Azatus 
maxime deflendus, we have no desire to discourage the 
development of livery companies’ operations, which, at 
least nominally, are being undertaken ina good cause. 
indeed, the quicker their actions, the sooner perhaps shall 
we see clearly the ends to which they are directed. 

The scheme of the City and Guilds of London Insti- 
tute for promoting technical education was discussed in 
the Zimes during last December, and for a time it was a 
focussing point of vigorous writing, which served in a 
measure to counteract the depression of that dark period 
of choking fogs. Professor Huxley was to the fore, 
fomenting general desire to know what the livery com- 
panies were doing. Having been accused of “ proposing 
to appropriate the estates of the livery companies in order 
to provide the funds required to carry out such a scheme 
of technical education as he and others had suggested,” 
he gave a denial to the accusation, and turned the tables 
upon. his accusers, very perspicugusly proving that the 
livery companies were originally trades unions, established 
to promote the improvement and to protect the interests 
of the several handicrafts, and that their present immense 
wealth entails moral as well as legal obligations in regard 
to prometing technical education. Mr. Huxley men- 
tioned a scheme which had been propounded by him two 
years previously, in response to an invitation of a com- 
mittee of the livery companies, and pointed out the 
complete harmony in intention which exists between 
his scheme and those of. Sir William Armstrong, Colonel 
Donnelly, and Captain Galton. The City Guilds, it had 
been stated, were going to do something important in the 
matter, but two years had lapsed since that declaration. 
The desire consequently became stronger to find out if 
the livery companies of London intended to carry out 
any general scheme of technical education such as that 
adopted by their own committee or not. Professor 
Huxley and the other authorities, who virtually, if not 
actually, associated themselves with him, had, it appears, 
recommended “the establishment of local technical 
schools accessible to artisans, and of a central training 
institution chiefly for the training of teachers and of 
scholars of exceptional capacity.” 

Publicly challenged, the executive of the livery com- 
mittee hastened to explain an apparent delay. ‘A cor- 
respondent” furnished the Z%mes with a semi-official 
statement of what had been taking place. The main 
object of the livery companies’ movement “was the esta- 
blishment of a central institution in some convenient 
locality in London wherein advanced instruction could 
be given in technical science.” ‘Subsidiary to this was 
the formation of trade schools in London and in the 
provincial centres of industry, and the provision of exhi- 
bitions for advanced students to be tenable at the Central 
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Institute.” “The Institute has also, still in accordance 
with the report on which its action for the year has been 
based, taken over the technological examinations founded 


some years ago by the Society of Arts.” The Society of Arts, 
be it here parenthetically mentioned, had, since 1872, held » 


technological examinations arranged upon a scientific 
and carefully devised basis, to test the knowledge of dona. 
fide workmen in branches of science applicable to their 
several callings. But without increased expenditure, 
which the Society was not prepared to incur, the scope 
of these examinations could not be enlarged. 
A considerable machinery, therefore, was being set in 

motion by the livery companies to advance technical 
education. Although, in princely fashion, provision of 
means was made, the ends to be attained by the means 
were with one exception enveloped in a sort of haze. 
This exception was the scheme of technological examina- 
tions. The aim of these examinations was displayed in 
the qualifications required by candidates, and in the 
syllabuses of subjects. It was definite. ‘The same can- 
not, however, be said of the central institution and the 
trade schools in London and the provinces. Reverting, 
however, more particularly to the technological examima- 
tions founded by the Society of Arts, it appears tuat the 
Society had learned by experience that, without a big 
Pactolean current, it was impossible to conduct on a suffi- 
cient scale examinations in actual workmanship. The 
Society had accordingly required that all candidates for 
their technological examinations should give proofs of 
their manual dexterity, by furnishing a statement of their 
rate of wages and particulars as to their employment. 
This statement was certified and amplified, if necessary, 
by the employers. Satisfactory evidence was hereby 
secured, that the candidates proposing themselves for 
examination were genuine working-men, who would 
benefit themselves and their trades by using an oppor- 
tunity like that afforded by the Society’s examinations of 


showing their knowledge in branches of science applicable 


to their trades. Further than this, the grading of the. 
examination subjects, the order in which they should 
follow one another, were questions which had been 
maturely dealt with by a committee of competent autho- 


rities. We must repeat that the Society of Arts could’ 


not afford the funds required to meet the cost of extend- 
ing these examinations as they deserved to be. The. 
transfer, then, of the administration of the examinations. 
to the wealthy livery companies seemed to promise well. 
A happy union was apparently consummated between 
“people who had money” and “people who had brains,” 
And here comes the sequel of this arrangement. 


Although Mr. Owen Roberts, a powerful person in the | 


counsels of the City and Guilds of London Institute, has 
since announced that festina /ente is a principle of action 
with the Institute, no sooner were the technological 
examinations handed over by the Society of Arts, than 
the qualifications as to candidates, the order of subjects, 
and goodness knows what else, were metamorphosed into 
what was at the time stigmatised as an “illogical jumble.” 
The work of the people who had brains was undone by. 
the people who had money. In the first report of the 
City and Guilds Institute the justification for making: 
these changes turns upon the unscientifically dhaettedk 
necessity of “giving the examinations a more popular 
character than they before possessed,” and upon the fact 
that the “‘ very small numbers of candidates attending pre- 
vious examinations” made it evident that the examina- 
tions in their former shape were “ not quite what had been 
required.” Is it necessary to point out that the mission of 
the City and Guilds of London Institute is to promote 
technical education in the most logical and not, in their 
sense of the word, the most popular way? How can a 
valuable “ popular” opinion be obtained'upon the special 
question of how a system of examinations is to be built 
up? The City and Guilds of London Institute will earn 
its meed. of popular approval when it has done good 
work. Good work is not done when a committee of 
citizens who are inexperienced in syllabuses of examina- 
tions and other special educational devices, are not 
even’ craftsmen in trades which they represent ; good 
work, we repeat, is not done when such a committee 
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attempt to improve the work of experienced and scien- 
tific adepts of recognised status. It is a phase of an old 
story. People are vain enough to think they know better 
than the people who are known to know. Asa com- 
mencement of the City and Guilds Institute’s labours, 
this sort of hebetude augurs a fulfilment (though not that 
which he contemplated) of a prophecy uttered by Mr. 
John Perry, that the City Guilds’ scheme would “pro- 
bably in time exhaust their revenues, however immense 
these may be.” To follow in similar detail the course of 
the livery companies’ action in respect of the acquisition for 
a site for their Central Institution, would take up more 
space than we can now spare. It is, we hear, decided that 
this Central Institution is to be built at Kensington upon 
ground allotted by her Majesty’s Commissioners for the 
Exhibition of 1851. By some fatuity the livery com- 
panies have, it is said, selected a site on a portion of the 
Commissioners’ estate most remote from the libraries and 
collections of the South Kensington Museum and from 
the Schools and Lecture Halls of Science and Art 
attached to that Institution. ‘The interests of teachers 
and students at the new Central Institute are thus utterly 
ignored. 

We will not at present discuss the working of the trade 
schools and technical classes in London. Very shortly 
we may find occasion to do so. In the meantime the 
livery companies should bear in mind that an essence of 
their services to technical education will be, not to com- 
pete with, nor overlap the work which the State carries 
out in its system of science and art instruction. We give 
this caution, as, on turning over the leaves of their first 
report, we find that chemical lectures and practice in the 


-chemical laboratory have an important position in respect 


to the Cowper Street Schools, one of the local technical 
classes. We imagine that these lectures and laboratory 
practice are of a distinctive character, so as not to clash 
or compete with those provided for students of State- 
aided science schools and classes. The livery companies 
should avoid wasting money upon work which is already 
sufficiently done by the State. They should ascertain 
what the State is doing, and, as far as they can, co- 
operate with it. It is, for example, an error to create 
new professorships like that of Metallurgy at King’s 
College, whilst the State provides for the supply of 
instruction in mining and metallurgy through its School 
of Mines in Jermyn Street. 


AN ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


The idea of a projected Italian expedition to the 
Antarctic regions may be accepted as the first-fruits of 
the enthusiasm credited to Professor Nordenskjéld’s 
success. Indeed, should the scheme ever take shape, it 
may be justly considered a direct outcome of the Swedish 
voyages, for its promoter is Lieutenant Bove, an Italian 
officer who shared in the happy accomplishment of the 
North-East Passage. The Italians, ever since they re- 
achieved a national existence, have shown a keen appre- 
ciation of the honour to be won by the prosecution of 
geographical research. They have despatched more than 
one vessel on voyages of scientific discovery, and Italian 
naturalists, like Beccaria and D’Albertis, have made New 
Guinea and the neighbouring islands their own from a 
botanical, zoological, and ethnological point of view. 
The Italian Geographical Society, under the energetic 
direction of the Commendatore Negri, numbers almost 
as many members as do the parent ones in London and 
Paris; while in zeal for sound research it will compare 
very favourably with similar associations in any city of 
Europe. It encourages and supports explorers in all 
parts of the world, publishes admirable serials, and takes 
care that no traveller of note passes its door without 
receiving the honour due to his labours. It is true that 
as hosts of the “féteing” type we do not excel, a fact 
which possibly the Vega’s officers, after their reception in 
Naples, Rome, Paris, and Copenhagen, may have an un- 
pleasant recollection of. But though of late years the 
English, from reasons not difficult to divine, though it 
may not be always expedient to dilate on them, have 





fallen woefully behind in scientific exploration of the 
Arctic regions, and as a result public enthusiasm has 
reached the zero stage in regard to it, we have never 
shown ourselves tala of the achievements of other 
nations. The gallant Austrians who did such excellent 
work in the Zegethoff obtained fuller credit for their dis- 
coveries in. England than it is usual for Continental 
savants to invariably accord to us; while Professor 
Nordenskjéld cannot complain of any lukewarmness on 
the part of our geographers in bestowing praise on the 
skill with which he has accomplished his last voyage, 
albeit enthusiasm for what they do not quite understand 
is not one of the characteristics of our countrymen at large, 
Accordingly, though hitherto the British explorers have 
had almost a monopoly of what little has been done in 
the way of Antarctic exploration, Lieutenant Bove may 
rely on the support of England in the enterprise which 
he is at present trying to set on foot. The expedition is 
calculated to cost 600,000 lire, or about £24,000, and as 
the Royal family and the most influential people in the 
country are taking it up, there is every probability of the 
vessel starting in the course of the summer of next year. 
The Antarctic regions offer numerous problems to be 
solved, but hitherto, owing to many causes, the chief of 
which is their long distance from Europe, the voyages 
thither have been few and of brief duration. No doubt, 
since the day when Sir James Ross made his famous 
expedition in that direction, great colonies have sprung 
up in the near vicinity of this unknown land. But the 
South African and Australasian dependencies are singu- 
larly prosaic. They care little for geography, unless it 
promises to yield something very practical, and “ prac- 
tical” in the colonial vocabulary is usually understood as 
a euphemism for money. Moreover, with much of their 
own “back country ” still unexplored, the colonies have 
not as yet thought fit to expend any superfluous energy 
in searching for the secrets of the South Pole. Hence 
our knowledge of the Antarctic basin may be very briefly 
summed up. A broken land mass, covered with ice, one 
or more volcanoes, and the usual pack, may be taken as 
about the extent of the information which one hundred 


years of intermittent exploration have obtained. Though 


Dirk Cherrits, as early as 1599, stumbled on the high 
snowy land now known as the South Shetlands, and 
some of the neighbouring islets, long afterwards the 
haunts of the fur-sealers, it was not until the year 1774- 
75 that the Antarctic Circle was crossed in the voyage of 
the famous Captain Cook. He was bent on solving the 
much-debated problem, “ whether the unexplored part of 
the Southern hemisphere be only an immense mass of 
water, or contain another continent.” This question he 
believed, erroneously, we think, to have been settled in the 
negative, though the subsequent voyages of Bellinghausen, 
Weddell, Biscoe, Balleny, and Dumont D’Urville were 
considered to have confirmed this conclusion. Lieut. 
Wilkes, of the United States Navy, who twenty-two years 
later attained another form of notoriety as the hero of the 
San Jacinto “ outrage,” was the first to unsettle belief on 
this point. As, however, it was proved that Wilkes’ 
“ Antarctic continent” is mainly imaginary, Sir James 
Ross having a year later sailed over two of the positions 
assigned to it, unmerited obloquy has been heaped on all 
of the American’s narrative. Though Ross disproved 
the existence of land in the place assigned to it by 
Wilkes, he nevertheless showed that within the great 
ice-barrier of the South there exists an extensive region 
(Victoria Land), containing mountains 14,000 feet high, 
one of which, Mount Erebus, 12,360 feet high, is an 
active volcano. In 1845 the Pagoda visited the region, 
but did not succeed in penetrating to lat. 71° 56’, where 
the ice stopped Ross ; while the voyage of the Challenger 
in 1873 added but little to our previous knowledge of 
this mysterious, but seemingly unapproachable, southern 
land. 


Lieut. Bove and his companions may be more success- 
ful. They propose, if possible, to winter; and as the 
hardiness of the Italians who formed the majority of the 
crew on board the Zzgethoff dispyoved the assertion that 
these children of the sun are unable to bear the polar 
frosts, it is not unlikely that they may make some curious, 
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unexpected, and even profitable discoveries. We know 
so little about the Antarctic continent that it would be 
unsafe to speculate on what may be yet disinterred from 
its volcanic soil. It is also, all purely scientific problems 
being left out of account, just possible that the fur-seals 
once so common on the more northern Antarctic islands 
may have retreated to the south, or that among the 
broken floes the Antarctic right whale, now very scarce, 
may be found revelling in fancied security from its old 
foes. Undoubtedly a morning’s work among the sea- 
elephants and Hooker's * Arctocephalus ” would be profit- 
able amusement for the Italians ; and it is certain that the 
news of whales would speedily bring on the scene adven- 
turers who fear “not the spirit that dwelleth in the land 
of ice and snow.” It would, however, be well not to be too 
sanguine as to seal-hunting paying the cost of the voyage, 
as the fur-seal, unlike its less valued Arctic cousin, does 
not affect very high latitudes. It does not, for instance, 
haunt the Arctic shores of Behring Straits, and it may 
therefore be found that Heard or McDonald’s islands are 
about its southern range in any great numbers. The pure 
scientific problems awaiting solution are also not few or 
unimportant. It would appear from an article by 
Dr. Carpenter, in a recent number of the JVineteenth 
Century, that he is of opinion that the southern icebergs 
differ entirely from those of the north, “ these last being 
now universally regarded. as glaciers which have descended 
the seaward valleys of Greenland and Labrador, and have 
floated away when no longer supported by a solid base.” 
The icebergs of the Antarctic are, on the contrary, “ for 
the most part detached portions of a vast ice-sheet, cover- 
ing a land surface—either continuous or broken up into 
an archipelago of islands—which occupies the principal 
part of the vast circumpolar area, estimated at about four 
and a half millions of square miles, or nearly double 
the area of Australia. Of this ice-sheet the edge forms 
the great southern ‘ice-barrier’ which presents itself, 
wherever it has been approached sufficiently near to be 
distinctly visible, as a continuous ice-cliff, rising from 200 
to 250 feet above the sea-level.” Passing by the fact that 
the learned essayist is rather confined in his account of 
the genesis of icebergs, he appears to have read im- 
perfectly, if at all, the descriptions of the grest inland 
ice-sheet of Greenland from which nearly all the ice- 
bergs of Baffin’s Bay and Davis’ Strait are detached. 
Very few bergs are the offspring of glaciers proper—the 
so-called glaciers of Greenland being the mere over- 
pourings of this vast “‘inland ice” which covers the 
whole of the Greenland continent—the little “ nunataks” 
of Dalager and Jensen perhaps excepted. These 
‘‘ glaciers,” the ends of which break off by the buoyancy 
of the sea in the form of icebergs, are the only part of 
the inland ice seen by the ordinary voyager sailing 
along the Greenland shores, and their breadth and size, as 
has been repeatedly pointed out, vary according to the 
breadth and length of the “ out-skirting” valleys through 
which they flow. If it is broad, the “ glacier” is broad, as 
in the case of the Great Glacier of Humboldt, which 
presents an ice face of forty miles in length to the sea. 
If it is narrow the size of the berg to be broken off will 
be proportionately small. Even the bergs of Spitz- 
bergen originate in a miniature inland sea. In brief, the 
Antarctic ice-sheet, except in size, does not differ mate- 
rially from that of the North, and the erroneous state- 
ments to the contrary are due to the fact that none of the 
Challenger staff were acquainted with the “ inland ice” 
of Greenland. Nor does it appear that they care to 
disturb their theory by studying the works of those who 
are better informed regarding it. ‘This question will, 
however, be one of those to which the new expedition 
must devote itself, and there are others in physical 
geography, geology, and biology, which will occupy an 
accomplished scientific staff. Altogether the proposed 
“game” is “well worth the candle.” The glory likely 
to be gained by Italy is great, while the £24,000 which 
the expedition is to cost is hardly the price of one of the 
“old masters” which cover the walls of a score of 
Italian palazzi. 








INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


THEIR FINANCIAL POSITIONS AND LEADING 
PECULIARITIES. 


It is our purpose, in a series of articles, to review the 
financial position and call attention to the leading pecu- 
liarities of the principal companies which are at present 
carrying on the business of insurance. We shall not 
write in the interest of any particular offices or class of 
offices, and our sole endeavour shall be to pronounce 
honest opinions upon the materials which we find before 
us. To each of the companies that we pass under review 
we shall devote’a separate article, and we shall trust to 
insert one such article each week. Before, however, 
entering upon the details of our task, we shall make a few 
observations upon the general character of the work 
which we have undertaken. The substantial advantages 
of insurance with good offices are so commonly ad- 
mitted that it would be perfectly idle to waste any 
time in demonstrating them to our readers. At 
the same time, there can be no doubt that if greater 
publicity were given to the subject, if the solvency ot 
stable companies were made obvious to a larger portion 
of the community, and the doubts which arise in the 
minds of would-be insurers more, completely removed, a 
strong impulse would be given to the business of in- 
surance. The more the light is poured in upon the 
honest business which has no need to fear the light, as 
well as upon the exceptional cases of unsoundness, the 
greater will be the advantage to the public at large, and 
the more will the interests of genuine insurance be ad- 
vanced. 

The Acts of Parliament which were passed in 1870 
and 1872 to regulate the law with regard to Life Assurance 
Companies, were called into existence by the unusual 
circumstances which were brought into publicity with 
regard to the Albert and European Societies. It was felt 
everywhere that, on the one hand, solvent companies 
might be exposed to unjustifiable attacks ; while, at the 
same time, insolvent companies might continue to carry 
on business for a considerable time after their career 
ought, in the interests of the public, to be closed. 
Accordingly, the Acts which we have mentioned (we 
omit to notice the Act which was passed in the inter- 
vening year 1871, as its purpose was merely to alter a 
trivial point in the Act of the preceding year) introduced 
legislation of an exceptional character on a variety of 
subjects connected with insurance offices, among which 
we may mention the preliminary deposit required 
from every company established after the passing of 
the Act and the alteration of the law as to amalgama- 
tion, as well as that to which we shall by-and-by allude 
more particularly. 

In the ensuing series of articles we shall have to deal 
with one only of the points upon which Parliament 
thought right to introduce exceptional legislation, viz., 
the accounts which are required from insurance com- 
panies as a guarantee for their stability and solvency. 
The question, however, may possibly suggest itself to 
some of our readers, why should there be any such ex- 
ceptional legislation with regard to Insurance Companies ? 
The following extract from. Zhe Review, a periodical 
which is exclusively devoted to Insurance matters, sup- 
plies so clear an answer to this natural inquiry, that we 
make no apology for quoting it : 

What reason was there why the Legislature thought fit to make 
special enactments with regard to life assurance? The reason is 
obvious enough. The contract is of an altogether peculiar character. 
Payments have to be made, perhaps, for many years by the insurer, 
and the only benefit which he hopes for is in the future when the 
life shall drop, and the sum assured shall become payable. Again, 
the loss, if loss shall occur, falls, in all probability, upon persons 
whom it injures with terrible severity. In the case of other contracts, 
if any default is made by one of the contracting parties, it happens 
where the person on whom the loss has fallen may possibly retrieve, 
or, at all events, partially retrieve, his position by success in another 
quarter; but in the case of life assurance the loss only happens, in 
many cases, after the person, by whose exertions the amount lost 
might in other cases be replaced, has passed away. The father 
who has struggled hard to pay the premiums in order that a provi- 
sion might be left for his family is taken away, and if the insurance 
company were to prove insolvent his family would be powerless to 
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fight the battle of life without his help, It is therefore obvious that 
there are ample reasons why exceptional legislation ought to be 
made for the contracts of life assurance. . 

In addition to these observations, we may call attention 
to another case in which great hardship may arise. A 
man who has insured himself with an office which proves 
unsound may afterwards be most anxious to insure in 
another office, but may find that in the intervening years 
the life which would have been gladly accepted by any 
office has become altogether uninsurable. 

The fifth section of the Act of 1870 provides that, after 
the passing of the Act, every company shall, at the expira- 
tion of each financial year of its existence, prepare a 
statement of its revenue account and balance-sheet for 
the year, at the close of such year, in the forms contained 
in the first and second schedules to the Act. We turn to 
the schedules, and find that on the debit side of the 
revenue accounts are to be stated the amount of funds 
at the beginning of the year, premiums, consideration for 
annuities granted, interest and dividends, and other re- 
ceipts (amount to be specified). On the credit side the 
following particulars are to be given :—Claims under 
policies after deduction of sums reassured, surrenders, 
annuities, commission, expenses of management, divi- 
dends and bonuses to shareholders (if any), other pay- 
ments (accounts to be specified), and the amount of 
funds at the end of the year “as per second schedule.” 
The second schedule, which is concerned with the balance- 
sheet, requires the following particulars to be given :— 
On the debtor side, under the head of liabilities, share- 
holders’ capital paid up (if any), assurance fund, annuity 
fund (if any), other funds (if any) to be specified, total 
funds, ‘‘as per first schedule,” claims admitted but not 
paid, other sums owing by the company (accounts to be 
specified). On the credit side, under the heading of 
assets, are to be stated mortgages on property inside and 
outside the United Kingdom, loans on the companies’ 
policies, investments under the various heads of British 
Government securities, Indian and ,colonial government 
securities, Foreign government securities, railway and 
other debentures, and debenture stocks, ditto shares 
{preference and ordinary), house property and other 
investments (to be specified). There are also to be 
statements with regard to loans upon personal security, 
and all other assets are to be specified. The next 
section provides that all companies which carry on 
other business concurrently with life business, are to 
keep separate accounts with regard to the other descrip- 
tions of business. 

The following sections provide that every company 
which is established after the passing of the Act shall, 
once in every five years, make an actuarial report in the 
prescribed form ; while companies which are established 
before the passing of the Act must do so once in every 
ten years, or “at such shorter intervals as may be pre- 
scribed by the instrument constituting the company, or 
by its regulations or bye-laws.” They are also required 
to give a statement of their life assurance and annuity 
business, setting out the various particulars prescribed by 
the schedules. In other words, the object of the earlier 
sections of the Act is that there should be a clear and 
intelligible financial statement exhibited each year by 
every company, by means of which an ordinary man of 
business might be able to judge 4s to its solvency and 
stability. The statements required by the subsequent 
sections are of course more a matter for the considera- 
tion of an expert; but here also, if the statements are 
honestly made, a layman will generally find no insuper- 
able difficulty in coming to a right conclusion as to 
the position of the company. It would, of course, 
be absolutely unfair to lay down any hard and 
fast rule by which the expenses of a company ought 
to be regulated ; still there are certain broad prin- 
ciples applicable to this point which cannot be safely 
ignored. As a rule, we shall in each case give a state- 
ment of figures according to the latest accounts which 
the company has rendered and the latest returns which 
they have furnished, and allow these facts and figures to 
speak for themselves. 


TRADE AND FINANCE. — 





THE RECOVERY. 


As often happens, the recovery on the Stock Exchange 
has been as sharp and sudden as was the relapse. Events 
have amply confirmed already the truth of the conclu- 
sions to which we gave expression last week. There has 
been a break in a speculative movement of an exaggerated 
character, which has been,carried far beyond what was 
warranted by the actual facts and circumstances ; and 
there was a general decline in the prices of stocks and 
shares in consequence. The process was intensified by 
the sharp change in the American market, precipitated 
though not caused by the failure of the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railway Company. ‘The effects of that failure, 
however, have been fully discounted, and the New York 
market has swung completely round, taking along with it, 
though at a little distance, the stock markets here also. 
After all, it is remarkable how little effect has been pro- 
duced on New York prices by the suspension of the 
“ Reading” companies. It has been said, with much 
truth, that London has been more influenced by it than 
New York ; and this is not really to be wondered at con- 
sidering the extent to which the bondholders of the sus- 
pended company are English. However this may be, 
we have now had both the bound and rebound, and the 
question of interest and importance now concerns the 
future. The feeling of elation and buoyancy, which is 
the very atmosphere of speculation, having passed away, 
has been succeeded by a feeling of depression and 
despondency, which is probably as little justified in the 
extreme phase it exhibited as was the former. May we not 
expect that we shall now enter upon a less excited time ; 
and, without superlatives in either direction, may fairly 
count upon steady progress, less rapid than the advance of 
the period of “ booms,” but more satisfactory than the 
dull, listless apathy to which many persons prophesied the 
country had again returned? ‘There is no doubt that the 
iron trade has lost its impetuous upward rush. Prices 
have fallen again to very much the same level as that 
from which they were lifted by the recent speculation. 
America is overstocked, and production will probably 
have to be reduced on this side of the Atlantic as well. 
But it does not follow, as seems to us, that therefore the 
bottom is summarily knocked out of all trade movement 
in advance. The occurrence of a lull does not neces- 
sarily imply that all progress is arrested. We have lost 
the speculative impetus that was temporarily so powerful, 
but there is no reason to conclude that therefore trade 
must return to the depression of a year ago. The Stock 
Exchange rushed to the conclusion that it would do so, 
and under the influence of that idea the relapse occurred 
which we described last week. Now the pendulum has 
swung back again. Exaggerated ideas are being toned 
down and corrected. A better feeling prevails in the 
United States, and has been at once reflected in prices 
here. All that is necessary to assure the reality of a 
great upward movement in trade is the abundant harvest 
which there is good reason now to hope will be reaped in 
both the Old and the New Worlds. 


THE BoarpD oF TRADE RETURNS AND THE REVENUE. 


The figures of the Trade Returns for the month of 
May, on their appearance on Monday, contributed sub- 
stantially to increase the prevalent uneasiness. They 
showed there had been a check in the rate of advance, 
and that things were not improbably falling back into the 
old grooves. Hence the depression that was induced. 
As they were more closely and carefully considered, how- 
ever, it was recalled that the Whitsuntide holidays were 
included in the month, and naturally, therefore, there 
had been a slackening in business. Besides that, the 
returns of May of last year were exceptionally favourable 
as compared with preceding months, whereas this year 
the preceding months have showed enormous advances ; 
and, after all, the figures for 1880 show an advance, 
though not of a very large amount, over those for the 
corresponding month of 1879, under both exports and 
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imports, the former being relatively much the more 
favourable of the two. . These reflections, based obviously 
on facts, and buttressed by common sense, induced a 
mitigation of the hostile feeling, and expectations that 
had been generally cherished in regard to prospects, and 
the disposition now is to look with more hopefulness to 
the future. The revenue returns favour the same conclu- 
sion. The Customs, indeed, still show a reduction as 
compared with last year, but the amount is decreasing 
week by week, and as we are approaching a period when 
the yield under this head last year was very small, there 
is good ground for looking for an early expansion, and 
therefore for the terms of a favourable comparison. 
Under Excise the comparison is much more gratifying. 
Although there are ten days’ fewer receipts included this 
year than last there is a very small amount of leeway to 
be made up to make the two equal. The totals of the 
revenue receipts for the year up to date are very nearly 
the same, in spite of the two days, so that there is reason 
to hope that in a very short time we shall have a favour- 
able balance in the public income and expenditure which 
will help Mr. Gladstone in the arduous task that has 
been undertaken by him, 


THE SAvINGS’ BANKS AND THE BANKERS. 


There is nothing to occasion surprise in the outcry 
that has been raised by bankers against the third clause 
of the Government Saving Banks’ Bill. It is not to be 
denied that if the Bill pass into law with this clause 
unaltered, the State, or the Government, will become a 
very formidable competitor with the banks that chiefly 
attract the deposits of the middle classes by raising the 
maximum sum that may be deposited by anyone 
depositor in any one year from £30 to £100, and the 
total that may be accumulated to £250, the Govern- 
ment will make themselves bankers in competition with 
the country banks, which derive a third of their total 
deposits from depositors lodging sums under £300. It 
may be hoped that some reconciliation of the difficulties 
in the case will be found ; but we cannot wonder that 
the banks should exclaim loudiy against the threat of the 
Government to poach upon their preserves. 





FRENCH POLITICS. 
Paris: Wednesday. 


Blanqui’s unexpected defeat at Lyons is a victory neither 
for the (;overnment nor for Opportunism and M. Gambetta. 
It simply proves that the extreme Radicals are rapidly 
acquiring political sagacity. The blow they have struck in 
favour of total amnesty by returning M. Ballue will prove 
far more effective than if they had a second time placed the 
ineligible old revolutionist in a majority. The fact is already 
recognised by some of the most moderate Republican organs, 
which admit that Sunday’s election must advance the hour 
of granting a full pardon to the exiled Communists. The 
new deputy, who is president of the Lyons Municipal 
Council, a body the Socialist tendencies of whose members 
rival those of their colleagues in Paris and Marseilles, is as 
uncompromising a Radical as Blanqui, and if he be less of a 
revolutionary apostle the reason probably is that he belongs 
to a younger generation. The era of barricades, violent 
measures, and conspiracies, has passed away, and demo- 
cratic champions nowadays strive to further their aims by 
more regular and legal means. M. Ballue, in fact, professes the 
most extreme and irreconcilable form of Radicalism: his views 
are the same as Blanqui’s ; he is energetic, and by all accounts 
very determined, and will consequently represent the Lyons 
socialists much more efficaciously in Parliament than his 
broken-down, worn-out opponent could possibly have done. 
Blanqui, even supposing the obstacle of his ineligibility to 
have been removed, would be a mere shadow of himself in 
the Chamber, whereas M. Ballue will be among the most 
prominent and most active of M. Clémenceau’s lieutenants ; 
indeed, it is said the deputy for Montmartre looks with a 
somewhat jealous eye on the advent of his new re- 
cruit, who is so little likely to accept dictation as to his 
political conduct that he may prove troublesome to lead, if 
he does not develope into a dangerous rival. If any doubt 
were possible regarding the interpretation to be placed on 
M. Ballue’s success, it is removed by the satisfaction with 

_which his election is greeted by the democratic press here. 
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The vanquished are as content with it as those who, like the 


République Francaise and the Siecle me themselves to 
be the” Ordre 


the conquerors. The -Mot , Blanqui’s most 
energetic supporter, and the Lanterne, claim the event as a 
triumph for the Lyons democrats, who, to use the words of 
the latter journal, have shown “they possess more respect 
for the law than the Government.” 

The first lesson, therefore, taught by this election is, as I 
have said, that the extreme Radical party is advancing in 
political wisdom, but it also offers another for our considera- 
tion, namely, that the flood of democracy is rising higher 
and higher. The votes polled on Sunday between the two 
candidates in the first circumscription of Lyons are a sufficient 
proof of this assertion. At the general election of February 
1876, the first held under the new Constitution, the number 
of voters inscribed on the roll in the same constituency was 
22,855, and of those 18,719 recorded their suffrages. M. 
Millaud, an Extreme Left candidate, but not an irrecon- 
cilable democrat, obtained a majority of 14,871 against 3,727 
given to his Ultra-Radical opponent, M. Gillet, 121 votes 
being null. In October 1877, under “the 16th May period,” 
M. Millaud presented himself for re-election as one of the 
363, his democratic adversary being M. Tapissier. The 
voters inscribed had been slightly augmented in number, to 
23,990, and those who took an active part in the contest 
increased proportionately to 19,753. _M. Millaud’s supporters 
amounted to 15,942, and those of M. Tapissier to 3,752; 
only 59 votes were lost. <A fortnight ago, M. Millaud 
having been elected a senator, his successor had to be 
returned, a thoroughly Republican Government being in 
office and a _ Republican majority having things all 
its own way in Parliament. The voters inscribed had 
increased to 24,287, but the number of those who pro- 
fited by their electoral privilege diminished consigersbly ; 
it was no more than 15,676. The abstentions, which had 
been 4,136 in 1876, 4,237 in 1877, were in 1880 more than 
double as many, amounting to 8,611. Moderate men had 
almost completely abandoned their right to vote. Three 
candidates came forward: M. Rochet, a kind of Radical 
Opportunist, patronised by M. Gambetta and the Govern- 
ment ; M. Ferrer, Ultra-Radical, opposed to Opportunism ; 
and Blanqui, Revolutionary Socialist. The first only polled 
5,288 -votes ; the second, 2,650; the third, 5,956.. The num- 
ber of null votes had increased like the abstentions ; they 
amounted ta 1,882. As Blanqui had not obtained the abso- 
lute majority of all the votes recorded, a second ballot had 
to be held on Sunday last, when M. Ballue was substituted 
for MM. Rochet and Ferrer as Blanqui’s opponent, the Oppor- 
tunists having adopted this stratagem for averting the return 
of the old conspirator, which would have entailed disagreeable 
complications on the Government. The result was that only 
14,992 votes were returned, the number of abstentions had 
increased in the fortnight by 684. M. Ballue obtained 8,280 
suffrages, Blanqui 5,947, and 765 were null. In other words, 
the Moderates held aloof more than ever this year, and the 
electors who divided their votes between candidates of such 
advanced views as MM. Ballue and Blanqui must be taken to 
be partisans of total amnesty, communal autonomy, and the 
rest of the irreconcilable programme. M. Millaud, a com- 
paratively moderate member of the Extreme Left, is replaced 
by a deputy whose opinions go as far towards the Radical 
millennium as those held by any of the twenty-eight forming 
M. Clémenceau’s band in the Chamber. The 3,727 votes 
given to M. Gillet in February 1876 had, therefore, swelled 
to 14,227 recorded in favour of MM. Ballue and Blanqui in 
June 1880. After such a startling proof as this of the rate at 
which democracy is spreading throughout the large centres 
of population, the general election of next year, to which the 
Radicals so confidently challenge Moderate Republicans, 
may‘well be looked forward to with uneasiness in official 
quarters. Perhaps M. Gambetta may find out too late that 
he has shut himself up too long in the silence which his 
friends consider so prudent. 

Another of Sunday’s elections should not be passed over 
without notice. The return of Mgr. Freppel to the Chamber 
as deputy for one of the Brest circumscriptions is a war-cry, 
and on the eve of the religious struggle into which the 
country is about to be plunged it is significant. The Bishop 
of Angers is the most combative member of the Church 
militant in France ; but as his zeal usually gets the better of 
his prudence, it is at least open to doubt whether his presence 
in Parliament, face to face with an overwhelming Republican 
majority, will serve the cause he has at heart. Unless he 
has suddenly thrown off the old Adam, the fiery prelate will 


not inspire much moderation among his opponents, and 


several of the most skilful tacticians of the Right accordingly 
regard his advent with undisguised uneasiness. 

I have said the moderate Republican organs admit that 
the plenary amnesty question has made a stride forward by 
Sunday’s event at Lyons; and as a vote in the Chamber 
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yesterday, which the Senate will not in all likelihood epee, 
declared that July 14, the anniversary of the capture of the 
Bastille, is to become a national holiday, the most active 
efforts are to be made to induce the Government to decree a 
full measure of pardon for that date. As things are moving 
very rapidly—to what goal Heaven only knows, but certainly 
not to that wise and moderate Republic which M. Thiers 
aspired after—the exertions of the Extreme Left will pro- 
bably this time be crowned with success, and perhaps the 
sooner the better. A thorny, irritating question, which has 
proved a sharp weapon against the Government, will thus be 
set at rest, and the great cry with which the Radicals pro- 
posed going to the country at the approaching general 
election will be taken out of their mouths. But how M. 
Gambetta can reconcile himself to Henri Rochefort’s return 
to Paris, and his consequent apparition in the Chamber 
which must soon follow, is hardto imagine. Had the point 
of M. Keechlin’s sword penetrated only half an inch further 
on Thursday last, the chief obstacle to plenary amnesty 
would have been removed. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
piste ia 2: 
THE OPERA IN DRESDEN. 


S1r,—The new opera house in Dresden which has now been open 
rather more than two years, the former one having been burnt 
down in 1869, is as nearly perfect in its arrangements as it is pos- 
sible for a theatre to be. Behind the curtain all the newest stage 
appliances and machinery for scene shifting are to be found, while 
in front the auditorium, containing five tiers, is very handsomely 
decorated, and the seats are both roomy and comfortable. It is 
a pity, however, that a good deal of space is wasted by an immense 
royal box which juts out in the centre of the grand tier, and which 
is usually empty, except when tenanted by a sedate and ancient 
maid of honour, the king himself, when present, preferring another 
box, which he has overlooking the stage. The operas are put on the 
stage ina way with which most English people are totally unfamiliar, 
and the Italian Opera at Covent Garden might, with advantage, take 
alesson from the magnificence of the scenery and the completeness 
of detail with which they are mounted. For instance, the church- 
yard scene in ‘* Robert le Diable,” the scene in the temple in 
Goldmark’s ‘* Queen of Sheba,” the palace of lilieg in ‘* Oberon,” 
and the demon scene in ‘‘ Der Freischutz,” are each of their sort 
the most wonderful exhibitions of the scene painters, decorators, 
carpenters, and machinists’ art that we have ever seen. That the 
band is good goes without saying, and we may also add that the 
choristers are well up to the average. The weak spot in the per- 
formances are the leading singers, and when it is stated that a 
stall only costs four marks (45.), it can hardly be wondered at that 
the management, in spite of the State sudsidy, cannot afford to 
pay the large salaries which first-rate singers require. This being 
so, it is considered that a good ensemble, with no very conspicuous 
talent, is better than a happy-go-lucky performance whose sole 
merit and success depend on the one or two stars engaged, and 
with this decision we think most people will agree. ‘This last 
winter, however, it was a matter of general congratulation among 
the residents that the company was better than it had been for 
some time, the bassi were fair, one tenor, Herr Riese, who, by 
the way, is a very diminutive gentleman, was specially good, and 
there were three soprani considerably above the average, Frau 
Sachs-Hofmeister, Fraiilein Malten, and Frau Sembrch. These 
three ladies were deservedly popular, and we believe perfectly 
contented, as far as. regarded their rate of remuneration. Sud- 
denly, without word or warning, Frau Sachs-Hofmeister and her 
husband retire from the delights of Dresden, leaving only 
a broken contract behind them, and are shortly after heard 
of at Vienna, where the lady, who undoubtedly possesses a very fine 
voice and a most commanding presence, is now engaged at the 
Opera. Not so very many weeks ago Frau Sembrich announced her 
intention of giving two farewell concerts previous to her departure. 
The two concerts were given. We should add that Frau Sembrich 
is not only a vocalist, but a performer on the violin and pianoforte ; 
and this lady also departed. It was said at first she had accepted 
an engagement in Russia, but the arrangements fell through, and, 
after one performance in Cologne, she set her face towards London, 
where she débuted on Saturday last in ‘‘ Lucia di Lammermoor.” 
Fraiilein Malten alone remains of the gifted triumvirate, and she 
very nearly broke her engagement at one time. It is difficult to 
find out why these sudden retirements occur amongst the leading 
soprani singers in the height of their popularity, but the version 
current here is as follows: A certain Frau Schuch, who has 
belonged to the company for some time filing small parts, is 
married to the conductor of the opera, and is a great favourite of 
the King of Saxony. She, however, thought her parts were not 
good enough for her, and finally, after the departure of the two 
ladies we have mentioned above, attempted the rd/e of Carmen, 
which was a complete and utter failure, and even her best friends 
must be convinced that she has lost almost entirely the little voice 
she ever had. To quote the pithy expression used here, ‘‘ Frau 
Sembrich ist fortgemassregelt worden,”’ which means that, tired of 
the intrigues and petty annoyances to which she was subject, 





Madame Sembrich has departed, leaving the coast clear for F 
Schuch. This we believe to be the come why Frau Sembrich has 
uitted Dresden, and a so late in the season at Covent 
One of her parts is the Princess in ‘* Robert le 
Diable,” but whether her voice is sufficiently powerful for a big 
house remains to be proved, or rather will have been before this 
appears in print. 
resden, June 8. R. 


MISQUOTING. 


S1r,—To ask the Saturday Review to be honest enough to cor- 
rect its misquotations would, I should say, be labour lost ; therefore 
I beg you to be kind enough to insert this letter in your paper. 

Of the Saturday Review having burlesqued my work * Matri- 
monial Bonds” I do not complain. The Saturday Review knows 
its audience, and supplies it with what it requires. But when the 
Saturday Review quotes a sentence in inverted commas, mutilates 
it, renders what in the book is a perfectly intelligible sentence into 
an unintelligible one, and holds it up to public ridicule, then I 
think the author of the said book justified in entering a protest. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
June 9, 1880. FLORIAN, 


LUNACY LAW REFORM. 


S1r,—Will you kindly admit into your columns.a few remarks 
in reference to the very able article in last week’s EXAMINER on. 
the above subject? It is true that the substitution of public for 
private asylums appears, at first sight, a sure remedy against 
wrongful incarceration and detention, but experience has shown 
it would not be so found. Before the Select Committee on Lunatics 
of the House of Commons in 1877, Dr. Mortimer Granville stated 
that ‘* one-third of the patients now in asylums (or 22,200 persons) 
might be out of them with advantage to themselves and the public, 
for they had quite as much power of self-control as the average of 
their class out of asylums, and they might be self-supporting” 
(Rep. Ques. 8904-5). This statement, it must be noted, refers 
exclusively to so-called pauper lunatics in public asylums, and 
shows, I think, conclusively that perfunctoriness, /aisser aller, and 
an inadequate sense of the misery of imprisonment to all in any 
degree capable of enjoying liberty, do for the pauper what less 
creditable motives may sometimes do for the private patient. It 
was lately my duty to visit a gentleman artist who had been incar- 
cerated for five years in a licensed house as a pauper lunatic, for 
whose detention the really kind-hearted proprietor could assign no 
better reason than assumed incapacity to earn a livelihood outside. 
It was suggested to this gentleman that even so, match-selling or 
the workhouse might afford his patient agreeable alternatives, where- 
upon this pauperised artist was released, and is now enjoying 
liberty. Probably the detention was originally not uncalled for, but 
certain it is that a few months should have restored him to freedom. | 
The most efficient remedy against undue prolongation of confine- 
ment would seem to lie in really efficient inspection, such as can 
only be exerci-ed by an official constantly residing within easy reach 
ofhis work. Divide the country into districts for asylum inspection, 
as was done for school inspection; require the inspector to 
reside in the centre of his district; give him a pass key to every 
asylum within it, so that he can pay really unexpected visits ; 
make him individually responsible for the propriety of detentions 
and the good management of asylums, giving him at the same time 
summary powers of suspending any superintendent or licensee, with 
right of appeal to a higher tribunal ; permit the public to prosecute 
for misdemeanours under the Lunacy Acts; in one word, let the 
principle of real individual responsibility supersede that of sham 
corporate responsibility now prevailing, and, I believe, that as 
regards the security of personal liberty, it would matter very little 
whether asylums were proprietary or not. That private asylums are 
objectionable on moral grounds is undeniable. However really 
upright a licensee may be, the fact of being a source of profit to his 
gaoler must always tend to beget in a patient’s mind irritation and 
distrust, hostile to his recovery. As regards the mode of certifying 
lunacy, one strong objection to Dr. Granville’s suggestion, ** that 
persons labouring under mental derangement should be removable 
to a public or private asylum without certificate,”’ may be culled 
from his own evidence before the Select Committee. He tells us 
(Question 8,859) ‘‘ that an excitable person whose mind was not of 
the strongest would when placed among lunatics be almost sure to 
have his mind upset in a very few hours—I mean 24 or 36 hours.” 
As the commissioners are not to hear of the incarceration for 
18 hours after its occurrence, it would certainly be difficult for their 
‘‘ medical examiner ” always to visit the patient in time to save his 
intellect, supposing a mistake to have been made. The fact is it 
seems impossible for the law safely to take cognisance at all of such 
mental disease as is patent only to expert science. In any action 
for incarceration of a supposed lunatic the defendant must show 
that the patient was a dangerous lunatic. No amount of medical 
opinions unsupported by facts will save him from costs and 
damages. Why not, then, base the certificate of lunacy in the first 
instance on that which can alone justify it at common law? Once 
grant this, and it necessarily follows that the only fit person to give 
a warrant of incarceration in a lunatic asylum is a public judiciab 
officer, after ascertaining with or without a jury that the alleged 
facts on which such warrant is demanded have really occurred. 
Cases of acute mania might easily be met by warrants of emergency, 
granted on the sworn depositions of a medical man and one or two 
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eye-witnesses of the alleged acts of insanity. I must not, sir, tres- 

much further on your indulgence, but in conclusion I would 
entreat the public to demand inspectresses for female lunatics. Of 
the cruelty of placing modest, rational, and often highly refined 
women under exclusively male inspection it were hard to speak too 
strongly. I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 
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ness and breadth cf style. Mr. J. Haspels was an impressive 
villain, and didnot overdo the part, while Mr. Chrispyn played 
Rijnhoff, the surveyor of dykes, with some power and much 
discretion. In Miss Beersmans, who took the part of Anne- 
Mie, the Rotterdam Company possess an actress of —— 
tional power. The lady looked a little too robust for 


Louisa Lowe, : : 5 at 
os part in the first scene, but her physical characteristics were 
Hon. Sec. “eg Bates boggy Association, | in her favour in the last.acts, and she certainly played with 


remarkable power, and no little pathos. There was also an 
evenness and quietude about her performance too rare upon 
any stage. She was well seconded by Mrs. Faassen as 
Neeltje, her faithful servant, and Lise, the ~~ was 
charmingly played by Mrs. Egener Van-Dam., e piece 
went with much smoothness, and the scenery and stage 
management left nothing to be desired. A song and country 
dance, illustrating a national custom which grants to every 
lover the right to kiss his sweetheart when crossing a bridge 
(in a country with so many dykes to be crossed there must 
be a good deal of kissing !), were loudly applauded, as, 
indeed, were the efforts of the actors generally. The 
Rotterdam Company received, altogether, a warm welcome 
at the hands of an appreciative audience, and they certainly 
deserved it. H. SAVILE CLARKE, 


THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 
—— 
Tue ROTTERDAM COMPANY AT THE JMPERIAL. 


The announcement that a Dutch company was to appear 
at the Imperial Theatre was received with some amusement 
in theatrical circles, and those who only knew Rotterdam 
from having passed through it ex route to the Continent, 
wondered how there could be any theatre in that “vulgar 
Venice” worthy of the name. But even as the Dutch in old 
days held their own in pictorial, so we now find that they are 
by no means behindhand in dramatic art, and certainly the 
Rotterdam Dramatic Company can compare favourably with 
any English actors and actresses now playing together in 
London. 

The piece chosen for the début of the company was 
entitled “ Anne-Mie,” in’ English “Mary Anne,” a comedy 
in four acts, giving us a sketch of country life in the province 
of Zeeland in the Netherlands. It is written by M. Rosier 
Faassen, himself not the least distinguished of the members 
of the Rotterdam Company, and it was awarded the first 
prize for national dramatic composition at Antwerp in 1878. 
The mention, by the way, of a national dramatic com- 
petition may well make us prick up our ears here, and 
show us that just as “they didn’t iow anything down 
in Judee,” so we are behindhand in such matters in 
this country. The story of “Anne-Mie” is a simple 
one. A miserly farmer, named Dirksen, living on the island 
of Walcheren, has a daughter called Anne-Mie, who has 
been seduced by a surveyor, named Rijnhoff, he having 
come to look after the dykes. The young man would marry 
the girl, but she shrinks from disclosing her shame ; and on 
her father discovering her fall he rushes out to kill the 


MUSIC. 
; THE OPERAS. 

Mr. Mapleson has been doing his utmost to make his 
present short season of opera at Her Majesty’s Theatre 
worthy of the establishment with which he has been so long 
associated. In securing the services of Herr Richter, the 
Wagnerian conductor par excellence, to superintend the 
revivals of “Lohengrin,” the manager made a bold bid for 
the suffrages of the German musical faction; and, more 
recently, in bringing from Germany two prima donnas of 
high acknowledged ability, he has not only added to the 
satisfaction of a particular contingent, but has fairly earned 
the thanks of the opera-going public. The new comers are 
Fraulein Lilli Lehmann and Frau Eleonora Robinson—the 
former, amongst other things, being identified with the pro- 
duction of Wagner’s tetralogy “ Der Ring des Nibelungen” 
at Bayreuth in 1876, where she supported the part of 
Flosshilde, ‘one of the Rhine daughters; and the latter 








seducer, and returning with his Zeeland knife covered with 
blood, is arrested by the peasants. The second act takes 
place eighteen years afterwards, and then we find two 
suitors for the hand of Lise, Anne-Mie’s daughter, Koenraad 
Deel, the finest young man in the village, and the villain of 
the play, Jan Schaif. Anne-Mie will not let her daughter 
pledge herself to Deel, for the girl is a child of shame, and 
then at the end of the act the surveyor, Rijnhoff, who was 
supposed to be murdered, appears once more. In the third 
Jan Schaif presses his suit. He is a “love-child,” and will 
ask no questions about Lise’s parentage; but the mother 
refuses, thinking he only wants her fortune. In a rage he 
goes to the inn, and challenges Koenraad, his rival, by 
sticking his knife into the table. It is accidentally accepted 
by Rijnhoff, the surveyor, who disarms Schaif. The latter 
thereupon reproaches the villagers with spurning him on 
account of his birth, and as his recital of his woes recalls 
to Rijnhoff the crime of old years, Anne-Mie appears at 
her door, and is recognised by her betrayer. In the 
last act we find old Dirksen deprived of his reason by the 
imprisonment inflicted on him for the assault on Rijn- 
hoff ; but he recovers on the latter according him forgive- 
ness. Anne-Mie, however, cannot pardon the man who 
deserted her; still, when Koenraad says his father will 
never receive Lise, though he loves her, the mother throws 
the girl into her father’s arms, as he alone can give her an 
honest name. The villagers incited by Schaif are rising 
against Anne-Mie and her father ; but they repent of their 
anger when Koenraad reminds them how good Anne-Mie 
was to them in sickness, and the curtain falls upon a general 
reconciliation and the prospect of happiness in the future 
for the lovers. As will have been seen from that sketch of 
the plot, the piece is an interesting one, and though the 
author sets himself by no means an easy task in having two 
heroines, the mother and daughter, he has successfully sur- 
mounted the difficulties in his way, and produced a play 
that is in many respects original. Some of the situations, 
too, notably those in the earlier acts, are very dramatic ; the 
characters stand out clearly and are drawn with a firm hand. 
M. Faassen is indeed a dramatist of whom any country 
might well be proud. 

The play was well acted. The author gave us a clever 
piece of character in old Dirksen the miserly farmer, and 
the contrast between his fury and firmness in the first act 
and his decrepitude and insanity in the latter of the 
play was exceedingly well managed. M. W. Van Zuylen 
was a manly young lover, and played with a welcome hearti- 





hailing from Hamburg, where she has long enjoyed dis- 
tinction as a Socialist of the first rank. From Fraulein 
Lehmann may be expected an adequate presentation of 
characters of the romantic type, necessitating the services 
of an artist skilled in dvavura singing; and from Frau 
Robinson we may confidently look for an able exposition 
of those parts found in the repertory of vocalists who bear 
the distinguishing title of “dramatic sopranos.” Verdi’s 
operatic version of M. Dumas //s’ unwholesome story “ La 
Dame aux Camellias,” “La Traviata” served to introduce 
Fraulein—or “ Mdlle.” as she is called in the bills—Lehmann 
to an English audience, whose ignorance of her antecedents 
was displayed by the fact that not a hand was raised to 
welcome her first appearance on the stage. Many an artiste 
would have been intimidated by so ominous a reception, but 
fortunately the new Jrima donna’s nerves held firm, and she 
had not long to wait before a perfect bond of sympathy had 
sprung up between herself and the public. From the 
opening phrase it was obvious that this Violetta had some- 
thing more to recommend her to favourable consideration 
than the ordinary run, and as the first act progressed the 
notable excellence of her acting and singing rendered 
the audience almost enthusiastic. Verdi seldom spares 
his singers, and Violetta has to execute music such 
as would inevitably find out any weak point in regard 
to method ; but Mdlle. Lehmann came unscathed through 
the ordeal, and proved herself a skilful executant as well as 
a finished actress. It must have been a difficult task to 
make the character forcible with such feeble support as that 
derived from the Alfredo of Signor Benfratelli ; but this 
renders success only more praiseworthy. The lady pos- 
sesses a clear, resonant voice of very extensive range, which 
is under perfect control in each register ; her scale-passages 
are singularly true, and her ability in forituri is conspicuous. 
A tall, graceful figure and a mobile countenance tend to aid 
her histrionic gifts. In short, the new comer is an un- 
doubted acquisition, and it is to be hoped that successive 
seasons will again bring her to London. The appearance 
of Fraulein Lehmann in some other and worthier ré/e than 
that of M. Dumas’ consumptive courtesan, will be looked 
forward to with much pleasurable anticipation. Other 
characters in the cast of “ La Traviata” call for no special 
mention, save that of the servant Joseph, whose repre- 
sentative suggested the unfitness of square pegs for round 
holes. At such an establishment as Her Majesty’s the 
smallest parts should be properly filled, as well as the more 
important ; want of attention to these minute details gives a 
slip-shod air to an entire performance, 
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Since Tietjens London has known no artiste thoroughly 
t to im te the heroine of Beethoven’s one 
opera, “ Fidelio,” until Frau Eleonora Robinson came upon 
the scene. The first exponent of Leonora in this country 
was Madame Schroeder-Devrient, who ee with the 
German company at the opera-house in the Haymarket in 
1832. Malibran was the first who essayed the part in the 
English tongue in 1835, a year before her death. Miss 
Rainforth was another English Leonora, at Drury Lane, 
and Sophie Cruvelli assumed the character at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre in 1851 (in Italian) when Mr. Sims 
Reeves was the Florestan, and the recitatives written 
by Balfe were used. Tietjens’ first appearance in 
“Fidelio” took place in 1864 at Her Majesty’s, the 
conductor then, as now, being Signor Arditi; but the 
sudden departure of the Florestan, Dr. Gunz, limited the 
representations during that season to four. How thoroughly 
popular a creation was the Leonora of the only great 
dramatic singer known to the present generation, there is 
now no need to say. Madame Robinson (adopting the pre- 
fix in vogue), like Tietjens, comes from Hamburg, and also 
like her great predecessor preserves intact the traditions of 
the grand school of vocalisation. In one respect the part of 
Leonora is like that of Hamlet; no artists can be found 
able to play it, until they have ceased to be able to look it. 
These are matters upon which it behoves us to shut our 
eyes. Nobody could ever have taken Tietjens for a young 
man, when she wore the garb of Rocco’s assistant janitor ; 
and we have to be blind to a great deal in accepting Madame 
Robinson for a type of mankind. The only fault ascribed to 
the Leonora of Schroeder-Devrient was that she was too 
masculine, that she strode the stage too firmly, and appeared 
too much at ease in her boy’s dress. But that is the inten- 
tion of the author, or the story becomes wholly impossible 
from first to last. The fictitious Fidelio not only hoodwinks 
the tough old gaoler, Rocco, but successfully imposes upon 
the credulity of his rival, Jacquino, and causes an amorous 
alpitation in the breast of Rocco’s pretty daughter, Marcel- 
fina, Unless the manly character were well sustained these 
matters could not be, and the whole dramatic fabric would 
come tumbling to the ground. It is best, therefore, to make 
up our minds to an inevitable disappointment as far as 
beholding an ideal Leonora is concerned, and rest content 
so long as the artiste sings the music well and gives intention 
to the parts. In the whole range of opera, Beethoven’s 
“Fidelio” stands alone for the beauty, poetry, and purity of its 
plot ; it derives nothing from supernatural adjuncts ; owes 
none of its force to symbolical significance; is as pure as dawn; 
and is wholly human. It must be a proud moment for a 
prima donna to walk the music stage as the devoted wife of 
Florestan ; and the successful impersonation of this character 
may well be the summit of an artiste’s ambition. All the 
qualities necessary for an effective performance are. pos- 
sessed by Madame Robinson. There is nothing particularly 
boyish in her aspect, but that may pass. It is enough that 
she has a fine presence, and wears doublet and hose with no 
sense of awkwardness, and that her voice and style are 
admirably adapted to Beethoven’s music. It might be 
suggested that a greater freedom from gesticulation would 
be an improvement in certain scenes, but this is a defect so 
slight as almost to be unnoticeable in face of the many 
excellencies which mark the character in the hands of the 
new soprano. Madame Robinson’s voice is full and rich, 
of almost contralto “imére in the middle register, and of 
smooth quality throughout ; the singer has no difficulty in 
reaching the higher notes, and the execution is excellent. 
There is no suspicion of ¢vemo/o in the production, the tone 
being as round and even as anorgan diapason. The success 
achieved by Madame Robinson on the occasion of her début 
is all the more memorable, since the lady had never sung in 
Italian previously, and had but recently become acquainted 
with the Italian recitatives. Nervousness, perhaps, caused 
her to over-exert herself in the earlier scenes, with the result 
that a reserve of power was not available in the great duet 
of the prison scene ; but, both vocally and histrionically, the 
effort was a creditable one, and received the heartiest com- 
mendation from the audience. M. Candidus sang the trying 
music of Florestan tunefully, which is saying a good deal; 
Signor Galazzi was a capable Pizarro, Herr Behrens an 
efficient Rocco, Signor Rinaldini a fair Jacquelino, and 
Mdlle. Martinez a painstaking and effective Marcellina. 
Signor Arditi conducted, and the “Leonora” overture 
(No. 3), played after the first act, was encored. 

At Covent Garden repetitions have been the order of the 
day, and little or nothing of note is to be expected until 
M. Jules Cohen’s “ Estella” is brought out. The début of 
Madame Sembrick, of Dresden, originally advertised for 
Saturday last, is now announced to take place to-night. 


DESMOND L, RYAN. 
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MODERN GREECE. 


Modern Greece: Two Lectures delivered before the Philosophical 
Institution of Edinburgh ; with Papers on ‘‘ The Progress of 
Greece” and ‘*Byron in Greece.” By R. C. Jebb, LL.D. 
Edin., Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow, 
Macmillan and Co, 

In spite of the daily increasing facilities of communica- 
tion, the little kingdom of Greece still lies decidedly off 
the beaten track of English travellers. There are, indeed, 
some who contrive to stay a couple of days at Athens 
en route to Trieste or Constantinople ; while others, find- 
ing themselves landed at Syra with a few hours to spare 
on their way home from Palestine, consider themselves 
morally bound to run across to the Pirzus, returning 
probably the next day in order to catch the French boat 
to Marseilles. But of those who can spare time enough 
to visit either the islands or the interior of the country 
the number is insignificant. Still rarer is such a visit on 
the part of a really appreciative scholar, in whom each 
step on this immortal soil awakens fresh memories of “a 
day that is dead.” It is, therefore, with a feeling of no 
common interest that we welcome the remarks and 
reminiscences of so distinguished a Hellenist as Professor 
Jebb, who (more fortunate than the great majority of 
university professors, who can get away only in the 
“long vacation,” when travelling in South-Eastern Europe 
is not the pleasantest thing in the world) was able in the 
spring of 1878 to make a tour of several weeks through 
the territory of King George. A scholar of Dr. Jebb’s 
calibre was sure to make the most of such an opportunity ; 
but very few men, we make bold to say, howsoever 
learned and appreciative, would have recorded their im- 
pressions and experiences in so charming a fashion as 
the Glasgow Professor has done in the little volume now 
before us. He has not, it is true, the humour of Edmond 
About, nor does he lay claim to the learning of the 
present Bishop of Lincoln, or the life-long research of 
the late Mr. Finlay. What he does give us is 
an admirably simple, yet graphic sketch of the steps b 
which the modern Greeks arrived at their present posi- 
tion, together with a capital estimate of the progress they 
are now making or have made, and perhaps the best 
account extant of the Byronic episode in the War of 
Independence. Furthermore, there is the description of 
his own little tour, whereof he tells the tale with the © 
enthusiasm of the true Greek scholar. Starting from 
Marseilles, he and his companions landed first at Syra, 
having rounded Capes Matapan and Malea (he does not 
mention, by the way, the famous hermit who has fixed 
his residence on the extreme point of the latter), and, 
profiting by an enforced delay of three days, seized the 
opportunity of visiting some of the Cyclades. We our- 
selves well remember climbing, some few years ago, that 
same rocky stronghold of the Cynthian Apollo in the 
island of Delos, and drinking in, with no less rapture 
than the Professor and his friends, the delights of that 
glorious view of the isle-studded Aigean. Well, too, do 
we call to mind that “ perfect calm and stillness,” broken 
only by the shriek of the sea-fowl or the bleating of the 
goats, which are landed on this otherwise desolate island, 
once famed as the birthplace of Apollo and Artemis, and 
the treasure-house of Greece, to feed on the aromatic 
shrubs which have long ago monopolised the site of the 
great temple. Dr. Jebb does not appear to have seen, 
save at a distance, the “long and lofty” Tenos with its 
celebrated monastery, whither thousands of pilgrims are 
wont yearly to resort, and contemplate a gorgeous image 
of the Virgin, popularly supposed to be endowed with 
miraculous healing powers, or Naxos with its fruitful valleys 
and black-eyed maidens, or Antiparos with its far-famed 
grotto, rivalling that of Adelsberg. £m revanche he made 
a tolerably complete survey of the mainland, begin- 
ning with Thebes and Delphi, then crossing the Gulf 
and making his way through Arcadia to Sparta, and 
ending with a highly-interesting glimpse of the excava- 
tions then being prosecuted under the auspices of the 
German Government at Olympia. From Olympia he 
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and his pony rode to Patras, “from the silent and 
deserted haunt of all that made old Greece strong and 
beautiful, back to the work-a-day world of modern com- 
merce.” Very happy is he in what he has to say about 
Delphi, the “mid-point of the earth”; about “ the 
Branching Roads,” where CEdipus made the fatal blunder 
and siew his own father ; about Ithomé, where, perched, 
like Anxur, on the lonely rock, glistens the hospitable 
monastery, or rather hospice, of Vurkano. Corinth, too, 
or the seven Doric columns which remain of it, did the 
Professor include in his pilgrimage. Against the name 
of no city may “ Ichabod ” be written with less hesitation 
than‘that of Corinth. Athens and Rome are at least 
glorious in their decay, but the Corinth of the olden time 
has been swept, thanks to Mummius and his successors, 
from off the face of the earth almost as effectually as 
Sodom and Gomorrah. There is something indescribably 
pathetic in the sight of the seven columns that survive to 
tell the tale. And yet these poor remains of a counte- 
nance once so lovely, this long-lived heptarchy that 
proudly keeps watch and ward over the desolation 
around ; what a world of contemplation is suggested 
even here! How irresistibly is one carried back to that 
golden age when Corinthian beauty and Corinthian 
wealth had already passed into a proverb, and the 
Roman poet, writing amid the magnificence of the im- 
perial city, could say with a sigh, as of something yet 
more magnificent, “‘Non cuivis homini contingit adire 
Corinthum.” Dr. Jebb was charmed (as who that sees 
it is not charmed ?) with the view from Acro-Corinth. 
Few panoramas, indeed, can compare in either extent, 
natural loveliness, or historical interest, with that which 
is earned by scaling the Acropolis of Corinth. 

Gladly as we would accompany this party of tourists 
still further on their wanderings, we must, if we are to 
notice what may be called the practical part of the book, 
reluctantly leave them here, only adding that we have 
seldom or never read a more strikingly reverent and 
scholarly sketch of a simple tour through Greece. When, 
on the strength of his travels, the Glasgow Pro- 
fessor proceeds to examine the condition of the Greek 
population as it now is, and to estimate its character, he 
is scarcely so happy. A residence of some two years in 
the country, and frequent excursions into all parts of it, 
island and highland, induced us, in several particulars, 
to form opinions very different from those at which he 
appears to have arrived. But all must concur in admir- 
ing his singularly lucid résumé of the history of Hellas 
from the Roman period onwards, and no one who knows 
the country can fail to recognise the accuracy with which 
he has determined the main obstacles to her present 
progress. These are, roughly, dearth of labour, want of 
wood and water, “ small holdings,” and, above all, lack of 
good roads. The excellent roads which during the British 
Protectorate were constructed in the Ionian Islands are 
every year becoming more and more like those of the main- 
land. Moreover, a system of education, which throws open 
free of cost to all who desire it the University curriculum, 
whereby, in 1870, the number of undergraduates at 
Athens out of a population of only a million and a half, 
exclusive of those under Turkish rule, was more than half 
that at Oxford, must necessarily increase the difficulty of 
maintaining a proper supply of persons to fill the humbler 
posts in life. The average modern Greek is a curious 
mixture of versatility and ambition. With him it is pro- 
minence at any price, and hence the absurdly dispropor- 
tionate number of “coffee-house politicians,” place- 
hunters, journalists, and the like, who form by far the 
largest element in educated society at Athens. The 
argument that the few clerks who are wanted are uni- 
versity men, and that, therefore, the general tone of 
mercantile life is raised, is scarcely sufficient to counter- 
vail the indisputable fact that the little kingdom is over- 
stocked with Greeklings who have been educated above 
their station, and who have almost necessarily drifted 
into a life of idleness and discontent. Dr. Jebb, while 
to some extent admitting this, derives comfort from the 
reflection that “the general influence of high education 
widely diffused has done much to leaven Greek life with 
the spirit of order, industry, and sustained effort,” and he 
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talks of the ‘‘ decorous behaviour” of the mob on certain 
trying occasions, We wish that he and his friends had 
been present at one or two Greek elections which it was 
our privilege to witness. 

Professor Jebb’s final chapter, on “ Byron in Greece,” 
which is curiously misplaced, seeing that it is supple- 
ean A to the first chapter of all, presents, as we said, 
probably the best account extant of that episode in the 
War of Independence. It places on record what, so far 
as we know, has never been done before, the real facts of 
the poet’s connection with the land of his adoption, and 
we cordially recommend it to all who have ever marvelled 
how it came to pass that a man possessed of no special 
classical taste was led to devote all, even life itself, to 
the service of a suffering people, whose chief claim to 
sympathy seemed to rest on their real or supposed 
relationship with the former classic dwellers in the land, 
and how he came to write verses with as much fire and 
hero-worship in them as if he had been as good a Greek 
scholar and as familiar with the great tragedians and 
historians of ancient Greece as Dr. Jebb himself. 


KOSSUTH’S RECOLLECTIONS. 
Memories of My Exile. By Louis Kossuth. Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin, and Co, 

This first volume (for another is to follow, though the 
fact is not stated on the title-page) has for its main object 
to show that in the relations which Kossuth, at first 
secretly, and then openly, entered into with Louis Napo- 
leon in 1859, the ex-governor of Hungary fulfilled his own 
part of the compact, whereas the Emperor of the French 
did not come up to the promise made. Kossuth declares 
that, in the first clandestine interview, he engaged him- 
self towards the French ruler (“If I should be fortunate 
enough to receive your Majesty’s authority to do so”) to 
bring about the overthrow of the Derby Ministry, so as to 
ensure England’s neutrality during the intended Italian 
war. This was to be done partly by public meetings, 
partly by Mr. Cobden and Mr. John Bright extracting 
written pledges, previous to a motion in Parliament, 
from Lord Palmerston, Lord John Russell, and three 
other members of the new Cabinet whose selection had 
been decided upon, that, if they were installed in power, 
they would refrain from all intervention. This scheme, 
Kossuth alleges, was literally carried out by his own 


ency. 

On the face of it we have to do here with a mis-state- 
ment—at all events, with an exaggeration so palpable that 
the value of the whole assertion is thereby affected. Un- 
fortunately for the author of the “‘ Memories,” no sooner 
had some extracts referring to this part of his forthcoming 
book been given to the German press, than Mr. John 
Bright, the sole survivor of all the personages mentioned, 
declared by a letter published in the Voss¢sche Zeitung of 
Berlin, that, so far as he and his late friend Cobden were 
concerned, the statement in question was “absolutely 
groundless.” Mr. Bright added :—“ We were the last 
persons to conspire with Lord Palmerston, for Lord 
Palmerston was scarcely less objectionable to us than 
Lord Derby himself. The allegations are not true, but 
highly suspicious.” (We re-translate these p es from 
the German version.) This letter of Mr. Bright, in which 
he further remarks that he intends awaiting the appear- 
ance of the book before entering into a fuller refutation, 
is dated Rochdale, May ro. 

In presence of so clear a denial, it is doubly unfortu- 
nate that Kossuth should not be able to produce the 
letters on which his whole statement hangs. In a foot- 
note he says :—‘‘It is a considerable drawback to the 
present work that I cannot communicate these letters. 
I took them with me to Italy, and showed them at Val- 
leggio to the Emperor Napoleon, who read them all, but 
I cannot find them among my papers now. . . . I do not 
remember exactly what became of them. . . . It is a loss 
much to be regretted”; and so forth. On the other 
hand, Kossuth gives, from personal recollection, pages 
after pages of conversations: for instance, a private 
speech, making three pages and a half of close print, of 
Prince Michael of Servia, who had come to see him in 
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London—which we are expected to take as literal texts. 
It is a performance which beats Plutarch and Cesar by 
the mile. In strange contrast, however, with these pro- 
fuse communications, some of the persons mentioned in 
the “ Memories” are, with unnecessary mysteriousness, 
only indicated thus : “ Br—no,” or “Zu—cs,” or “L—y,” 
when anyone conversant with Rouman, Servian, or Hun- 
garian affairs will at once come to the conclusion that’ 
Bratiano, Zukics, and Lonyay are probably meant. Not 
a few similar unsatisfactory traits characterise the book. 

We say this with all due regard for a distinguished 
national and popular leader, whose name, whatever errors 
he may have latterly committed, is deeply engraven 
on the tablets of history. We can also fully understand 
the bitterness of his feelings when he complains of having 
“Jost his birthright of Hungarian citizenship,” because 

uite recently it has pleased the Hungarian Parliament to 
duraes that anyone residing without authorisation ten 
years abroad loses his qualification as a citizen, unless he 
goes home or presents himself at a consulate of the 
country. This law is certainly of needless and offensive 
harshness. Kossuth ought to know, however, that many 
men of other countries, who trod the paths of proscrip- 
tion after 1849, were equally deprived of the rights of 
citizenship, as well as condemned, in contumaciam, to 
death or imprisonment, and loss of property. And it 
jars upon the feelings of every impartial reader to find 
him speaking of himself, most poetically, as “the home- 
less old wanderer,” as “ the personified idea of Hungarian 
national existence,” and of the martyrs of the good Hun- 
garian cause as “nameless demigods”; and to read 
repeatedly of “the tears of indescribable grief which un- 
consciously showered down my cheeks” when he 
went into exile, lying down at the frontier, on the soil 
of his native land, and “pressing upon it a sobbing 
kiss of filial love,” whilst Mazzini, who also sacrificed 
everything for his ideas of Italian freedom and unity, and 
with whom Kossuth was closely allied until 1859, is curtly 
alluded to as ‘‘that gentleman.” 

Strangely enough, the ex-governor of Hungary prides 
himself, in the face of sundry facts, on not having been 
a revolutionist or conspirator, like, for instance, the late 
Republican leader of Italy. Yet he avows that Cavour 
himself by no means declined the soft impeachment. 
What is more, Kossuth furnishes proof in several parts of 
his book that he too occasionally dabbled in conspiracy. 
He did so so far back as 1848, when he was in power ; 
only he was duped even then, in the same way as 
Napoleon III. afterwards duped him. Thus he once 
furnished a Servian conspirator with 6,000 ducats for the 
alleged purpose of overthrowing Prince Alexander 
Karagyorgyevics (Kara-Georgiewitch) of Servia. The 
money, however, went into the hands of those rebellious 
Serbs of Hungary, who, in the interest of reaction, fought 
against the Magyars ! 

Statements of high interest might be expected from the 
pen of Kossuth as to his own doings between 1849 and 
1859. But in this respect the “ Memories” are wellnigh 
a perfect blank. We can imagine the reason, for during 
that time the ex-Dictator had first carried on a very 
powerful propaganda against Muscovite autocracy and 
Panslavism which had brought about the overthrow of 
his nation ; and, secondly, he had been in the closest con- 
tact with the exiled chiefs of Italy, France, and other 
countries. The volume of “ Kossuth’s Speeches,” pub- 
lished in 1853 by Professor Francis W. Newman, remains 
a standing memorial of the anti-Russian exertions of the 
Magyar leader. Yet, in 1859, he suddenly went over to 
the Man of December, and, according to his own showing, 
cultivated relations, through his agent Ludvigh, with the 
Russian ambassador at Brussels. 

The way in which Kossuth speaks of Francis Deak, 
the father of the present Constitution, is sure to evoke 
great indignation in Hungary. Deak, it is true, was not 
the man for a revolutionary epoch, when the masses play 
a powerful part, and strong individual leadership may 
achieve a sudden success. In this respect Kossuth was 
far ahead of him in 1848-49. Nevertheless, Deak did, 
in more recent times, that which was alone practical ; for 
none who looks upon the state of affairs since 1859 with 





unbiassed eye will contend that Hungary could have 
achieved her entire independence against the House of 
Austria by any force of her own. Nor can it be said that, 
if she became wholly independent now, she would not, 
under present circumstances, immediately become the 
prey of the Panslavistic intrigue and of Russian aggres- 
sion. Kossuth himself virtually acknowledged the help- 
lessness of his country by stipulating with Louis Napoleon 
for the appearance of a French army in the very heart of 
Hungary. He would not simply accept arms, money, a 
legion, and so forth, although Austria was to be closely 
pressed by war with France, and a great opportunity for 
an insurrection was thus certainly given to the M 
malcontents. No; a French army, and its advance into 
the very centre of the country, was Kossuth’s sine gud 
non. 

The fact is, Hungary, though it forms, historically, a 
distinct commonwealth with strongly-marked features of 
its own, and though its chief race, the Magyar nation, 
possesses sterling political capacity, cannot be said to be 
a “nationality” in the modern acceptation of the word. 
It is, ethnographically, but another Austria, containing, as 
it does, four chief races—not counting minor fragments— 
with speeches as different as Turkish is from Russian, or 
Italian from English. This fact is not to be lost sight of ; 
at least, not by those who keep a watchful eye upon 
Russian encroachment. It might be different if the Czar’s 
dominion were once restricted to its natural frontiers, 
and the Polish wall re-erected. As long as this is not 
done, the connection of Hungary with the Austrian 
empire is really a safeguard for her existence. Hence it 
is idle and unjust to speak, as Kossuth does, of the Con. 
stitution which Deak has achieved, as a “‘ surrender” and 
a “crime.” He acknowledges, however, that the nation 
itself has decided for this ‘‘ surrender ” and this “ crime,” 
and he appeals against it to the “ Judge of the World.” 
But appeals to a celestial kingdom do not belong to the 
region of politics, and we may safely dismiss them. 


ROUND THE WORLD. 
Round the World in One Hundred and Twenty-four Days. By 
R. W. Leyland, F.R.G.S. Hamilton, Adams, and Co, 

The Fat Knight protested the world was his oyster, 
which he with his sword would ope. Mr. Leyland, if 
we may judge from the map at the end of his showy 
volume, is differently minded. The world to him was a 
spatch-cock, which he would girdle if he could not grill. 
Poor mother earth is flattened out like a pancake, or 
rather resembles a duckling squashed by a rapid vehicle, 
a blue and red wheal marking the track of the wheel. 
At first sight, the map might be taken for a china plate 
with a new design, and it quite does away with the vulgar 
notion that our planet is spherical, for Mr. Leyland must 
know, as he has made the grand circuit. It is to be re- 
gretted that the back of the map was not made to repre- 
sent the heavens. A blue dish-cover, cut out with little 
stars, @ /a Juliet, would have completed most appro- 
priately this unique presentment of the earth we crawl 
upon. The autotype photographs, however, with which 
the letter-press is illustrated, are really admirable, being 
both truthful and artistic. The book itself is thoroughly 
readable, and in parts even interesting. In the now 
olden times of the Crimean War, English and American 
wanderers who, like a certain outcast of imperfect 
veracity, passed their time in going to and fro in the 
earth, and walking up and down in it, were familiarly 
known by the initials “ T. G.,” which stood for Travelling 
Gent, but that phrase has long since been supplanted by 
the unmeaning Globe-Trotter, whereas Globe-Girdler 
would be much nearer the mark. A good deal of silly 
ridicule is at times cast upon those who rush hurriedly 
round the earth ; but for any one who loves the sea, and 
can dispense with the services of the steward when the 
ship begins to roll, there can be no more enjoyable way 
of spending a couple of months as a recreation from toil 
or dissipation. A large share of useful information may 
at the same time be acquired, as Mr. Leyland cleverly 
exemplifies in his own case. The present generation 
been fortunate above its predecessors in obtaining an 
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extended theoretical knowledge of topography through 
the numerous wars that have been incessantly cropping 
out at all points on the earth’s surface, but no true idea 
of distances and relative positions can be formed without 
personally visiting historic lands and places, and seeing 
with one’s own eyes the sites of the most famous crimes 
and follies which glorify the annals of the human race. 
Considerable commendation is due to Mr. Leyland for 
the accuracy of his descriptions. He tells his tale, simply 
and sincerely, without affectation or unnecessary ampli- 
fication. It is only when he refers to guide-books that 
he flounders and makes mistakes. For instance, he talks 
of Indraprastha, which he spells Indrapestha, being 
founded 2,000 years before the Christian era, which is at 
least 500 years too soon. He speaks, too, of Baber as an 
immediate successor to Taimur, though something like 
127 years intervened between the Tatar invasion of 
Northern India and the founding of the Moghul dynasty. 
Jehanjir may be a misprint for Jehangir ; but it is, upon 
the whole, fortunate that Mr. Leyland confines himself 
pretty closely to what, seeing, he sees, eschewing what, 
reading, he- does not perfectly assimilate. For his own 
gratification, perhaps, he might have done well to have 
dipped into a few books before he started upon his 
“orand tour,” as it is hard to repress a smile at the 
honest simplicity with which he declines to accept the 
responsibility for the hearsay statement that Chinese 
women distort their feet under the impression that they 
improve upon nature; that Chinese plays sometimes 
occupy a couple of days or more ; and that once upon a 
time a railroad was laid down between Shanghai and 
Woosung. These, however, are very mild blemishes, and 
quite redeemed by the frankness with which he avows 
his own tastes and feelings. . It has long been the fashion 
with a certain class of Anglo-Indians to describe in 
rapturous terms the grandeur of the scenery traversed by 
the railway from Bombay to the eastward. As a ques- 
tion of engineering skill and perseverance, many of the 
curves and inclines are, no doubt, highly praiseworthy, 
and to a dweller on the plains of Lower Bengal the 
Ghats may appear a lofty range of mountains, but, as a 
fact, there is nothing to quicken the pulse or to excuse 
ejaculations. The scenery is decidedly picturesque, and 
the view from Egutpoora is really charming, but whoso 
looks for grandeur will assuredly be disappointed. _ It is, 
of course, possible to be too exacting, as was the case of 
the Yankee tourist who, when the coach pulled up at 
Inspiration Point, and the Yosemite Valley lay stretched 
out below, gave expression to his feeling of disappoint- 
ment by passionately exclaiming, ‘‘ Thunder, what a 
crack!” At Agra Mr. Leyland availed himself of an 
exceptional opportunity of visiting a famine relief hos- 
pital. From the official point of view there was no 
famine, and yet 3,000 human beings were inconsiderate 
enough to die of “ privation.” It all depends upon how 
people wear their rue. What the vulgar call starvation 
is only the effects of privation in the language of the gods. 
Death may happen all the same, but it makes just the 
difference in a tabular statement. Those who wish to 
know what “ privation”” means may profitably study Mr. 
Leyland’s .unexaggerated picture of what he actually 
beheld, and which brought on such a violent attack of 
cholera as well-nigh terminated alike his wanderings and 
his diary. Of China, of course, he was able only to see 
the Europeanised ports of Hong Kong, Canton, and 
Shanghai ; but he kept his eyes and ears open, and made 
the best use of his time. At Canton he visited the 
Temple of Horrors, and duly inspected the statuary 
groups which are supposed to represent the tortures of 
hell. Captain Gill, in his valuable work on ‘The River 
of Golden Sand,” girds at the Chinese for their material- 
istic notions of the Hereafter, and laughs to scorn the 
infliction of corporeal punishments upon spiritual beings. 
But in that respect they merely resemble the rest of man- 
kind, including the most orthodox Protestants. ‘True, 
the worm that never dies has been scorched by the fire 
that is never quenched ; but the idea of bodily suffering 
is not less prominent than in the Chinese groups of a 
man being boiled in oil, or ground in a mill, or placed 
under a red-hot bell, or sawn between two boards from 
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head to foot, all of which punishments, with others, 
are represented, by the way, in a medizval paint- 
ing in the most prominent picturesque gallery in 
Berlin. In his desire to pick up useful informa- 
tion, Mr. Leyland visited the execution ground at Canton, 
and examined a clay jar containing two human heads, 
one decomposed, the other tolerably fresh, as well as 
several patches of dark purple stains produced by the 
blood of some criminals executed a few days previously. 
He likewise made the acquaintance of the executioner, 
“a strongly-built, heavy, stolid-looking fellow,” and even 
wielded his sword, a ponderous weapon something over 
thirty inches in length. The Chinese maitre des hautes 
@uvres went through a pantomime descriptive of the 
operation. “The criminals, tied hand and foot, are 
placed kneeling or lying in a row, their pigtails being 
drawn over their heads by an assistant, and thus well 
exposing the back of the neck. The executioner then 
steps along the row, and with one rapid, sharp blow on 
each, separates the heads from the bodies in as many 
seconds as there are heads to be taken.” Sharp and 
simple practice! When Lord Durham was shown the 
guillotine at Paris, he pleasantly proposed that a sheep 
should be strapped to the plank, gently lowered, and 
painlessly turned into mutton ; but his natural curiosity 
could not be gratified. ‘The most interesting portions of 
Mr. Leyland’s volume are those devoted to Japan, Cali- 
fornia, and the Mormon settlement. He was so far 
unfortunate in ascending the Japanese mountains that 
the rain descended in torrents and shut out the view, so 
that, with the exception of an occasional glimpse through 
rents in Nature’s wet blanket, he might almost as well 
have remained in a shower-bath at Yokohama. The 
wonders of the Yosemite Valley and the “ big trees” are 
“done” very creditably, though too much prominence 
may be given to a missing portmanteau and the gift of 
two paper collars by a fellow-passenger. Upon the 
whole, Mr. Leyland seems justified in rushing into print, 
and, but for the mischance of having been so often 
anticipated, his book might have been pronounced in- 
structive. 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


Documents Illustrating the History of S. Paul's Cathedral. Edited 
for the most part from original sources by W. Sparrow Simpson, 
D.D., F.S.A. Printed for the Camden Society. 1880. 

It is easier to urge the normal vindication of anti- 
quarian studies on the ground that it is only by an 
examination of the past we can form any true estimate of 
the present, than to submit any adequate conception of 
the nature of the miscellaneous matter of which the 
present volume is composed. The several articles are 
very diversified in their character, but they all possess 
one feature in common, so far as they illustrate directly 
or indirectly the history of St. Paul’s Cathedral. By far 
the larger portion of the volume is drawn from manu- 
script sources in the Cathedral Archive Room, the Public 
Record Office, the British Museum, and the Archiepiscopal 
Library at Lambeth. Although the documents before us 
are chiefly valuable from an ecclesiastical standpoint, 
many of them, if not most, throw considerable light on 
the manners, the public opinion, customs, and literature 
of their age. The liturgical student will be charmed with 
the liturgical fragments, and especially with the office of 
St. Erkenwald, the sainted Bishop of London, and the 
office of St. Peter and St. Paul, as rare specimens of 
special local offices, and the only known relics of the 
ancient liturgical use of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

The volume opens with a series of indulgences granted 
by the Pope or by the bishops to benefactors of the Cathe- 
dral, of which the archives contain no fewer than seventy- 
six, ranging from 1201 to 1387. These indulgences were 
granted by the bishops of the various sees of England, 
Wales, and Scotland, as well as by the Pope, and also by 
the Cardinal Otho, Cardinal Simon de Sully, and the 
Archbishop of Cologne. The popular devotion to 
Thomas of Lancaster, grandson of Henry III., “who 
united in his own person the five earldoms of Lancaster, 
Lincoln, Leicester, Salisbury, and Derby, found expres. 
sion in religious offices and prayers offered to him as 
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‘Saint Thomas of Lancaster,” although, larly 
enough, he was never formally canonised, Two of these 
offices of St. Thomas are here printed, as well as the 
letter of King Edward II. addressed to the Bishop of 


London ( Gravesend), with a view to the imme- 
diate su ion of this cultus of “an enemy and a 


rebel” to the English crown. Amongst other interesting 
matters we must specially note the ordinance for the 
election of anew prioress of St. Helen’s by the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul’s, as its curious details serve to 
illustrate much that would be otherwise obscure in 
Chaucer’s graphic delineation of the Prioress and her 
story. A very painful picture is drawn of the protane 
uses to which in early time the Cathedral was put by the 
worst classes of London citizens. The chroniclers, poets, 
and documents, which are here abundantly quoted, testify 
to the same melancholy fact that the sacred precincts of 
St. Paul’s were frequented by usurers, bargain makers, 
gamblers, loose women, and fast men, and by the most 
disreputable priests of the stamp of Hophni and Phinehas. 
It will be remembered that Ben Jonson called Captain 
Bobadil “a Paul’s man,” and that he lays the scene of the 
Third Act of ‘‘ Every Man out of his Humour” in Paul’s 
Walk. Even Bishop Corbet, in his “ Elegie upon the 
Death of Dr. Davis, Bishop of London,” wrote as follows 
of these profane irregularities, to give them their mildest 
name: 
‘¢ When I past Paule’s, anc travelled in the walke, 

Where al! oure Brittaine sinners sweare and talke, 

Ould Harry-ruffians, bankerupts, suthe-sayers, 

And youth, whose cousenage is as ould as theirs.” 

One of the most innocent desecrations of this venerable 
metropolitan sanctuary was that of carrying burthens 
through it, to save the time and toil of porters. According 
to Dugdale, it was the Church authorities themselves that 
first encouraged this unseemly practice, and made it a 
source of income. Dugdale quotes the following inscrip- 
tion placed in the church: 

‘* All those that shall enter within the Church door, 
With Burthen or Basket, must give to the Poore; 
And if there be any aske what they must pay 
To the box, ’tis a penny ere they passe away.” 

At this period, we should observe, a common path had 
been made across the Cathedral from north to south. 
Other cathedrals did not fare much worse, even so late as 
the last century, for it appears from Overton, that at 
Durham there was a regular thoroughfare across the nave 
until 1750, and at Norwich until 1748, when Bishop 
Gooch stopped it. Even at the close of the last century 
the naves of York and Durham Cathedral were fashion- 
able promenades ; and the venerable Confessor’s Chapel 
in Westminster Abbey, even in the present century, was 
made a convenient playground for the Westminster 
School boys. The Records here quoted furnish us with 
4 very circumstantial and interesting account of the 
great earthquake of 1382, from which London appears 
to have suffered most severely. In quoting the “ An- 
nales Monastici,” Dr. Simpson clearly accepts Mr. 
Hubert Hall’s “ingenious conjectural emendation of” 
the puzzling “ cucalem vixi,” namely “cucullum vexi,” 
“T was a monk!” But to our mind the emendation is 
much more puzzling, and really looks like absolute non- 
sense. 

In his valuable introduction, Dr. Simpson draws attention 
toa few prominent features of the Cathedral not generally 
remembered, which we note. The grand picture of the 
patron saint, with its rich tabernacle, on the right hand 
of the high altar; the images of the Blessed Virgin in 
the naves and in the new work ; the great cross in the 
nave, and the crucifix near to the great north door ; the 
image of St. Wilgefurt, near to which Dean Colet desired 
to be buried ; the font, near to which Sir John Mon- 
tacute wished to lie, saying, with a touching simplicity 
and devotion, that it was the font wherein he had been 
baptised ; and, above all, the grand shrine of St. Erken- 
wald, on the eastern side of the screen at the back of 
the high altar, at which John, King of France, made an 
oblation in 1360, Lovers of Chaucer will certainly 
welcome the note on page 101, which explains the term 
“qwastel bread,” which appears to be the best kind of 


wheaten bread, baked at St. Paul's on particular occa. 
sions, or the Festival of St. Paul, and the Rogation days, 
In a passage of his Prologue, Chaucer accordingly 
indicates the extravagant fondness for her dogs evinced 
by the Prioress : 


‘* Of small houndes had she, that she fedde 
With waste/ flesh and milk, and waste bread.” 


We are glad to find that Dr. Simpson has very carefully 
gone into the old scandal attached to the memory of 
Oliver Cromwell, as having entered into negotiation with 
the Jews for the sale of St. Paul’s Cathedral for the 
purpose of a synagogue or temple. He does not attach 
the importance to this myth which was accorded 
it by Mr. Longman and Dean Milman, and other writers, 
but accepts it as a pure fiction for which no historical 
evidence whatever can be found. Was the following 
lampoon affixed in 1643 to the door of St. Paul’s ‘the 
origin of such a legend? It runs thus: 


** This house is to be let ; 
It is both wide and fair. 
If you would know the price of it, 
Pray ask of Mr. Mayor.” 


POETRY. 


Maiden Ecstasy. By Thomas Gordon Hake, author of ‘* Parables 
and Tales,’ ** New Symbols,” ‘* Legends of the Morrow,” &c, 
Chatto and Windus. 


A new volume of poems by Dr. Hake naturally excites a 
more than ordinary interest. His former works have shown 
that in him the present generation has assuredly witnessed 
the rising of a poetic starof no mean magnitude. Thoughts, 
which were not merely the inversions of a master’s chords ; 
images, which, with all their music of expression, had yet a 
meaning deeper and more musical; subjects, whose choice 
showed the born poet, whose treatment approved the crafts- 
man’s skill—for all this Dr. Hake has received the measure 
of praise, and by this measure must his future work be 
judged. In the two first of these merits this new volume is 
sufficiently rich ; its inequality in the last respect renders it 
additionally remarkable, though somewhat disappointing, as 
exhibiting subjects which are more ordinarily Belected by 
those who first imp their wings in unaccustomed flights of 
song. It is most noticeable that those themes which we are 
wont to consider almost the special property of feminine 
bards and juvenile poetasters, have, in the volume before us, 
engaged the intellect of a rare thinker, and have been set 
forth by powers of illustration and description not inferior to 
those of any living poet, though sometimes marred by that 
obscurity of expression which is still a characteristic or a 
blemish of the author’s best work. It would almost seem as 
if the poet challenged his readers to admire his freshness of 
sentiment, unworn by thought and years. 

The first poem, “ The Betrothed,” has less poetic em- 
bellishment, lavished on a poorer framework, than any of 
the others. A lady, the sole surviving representative of “a_ 
sculptured and stone-coffined race,” is out sailing alone. 
““A seigneur, watching from his bay,” who loves the lady 
more than life or honour, observing a squall gathering, puts 
off to help her in case of need. Boat by boat they sit, 
mating their hearts, though honour forbids their union, for 
the lady’s father has plighted her hand to another ; and all 
that is left for them is to submit to fate, and lament the 
necessity of parting. The lady’s boat is swamped, and the 
seigneur rescues her, and takes her senseless and apparently 
drowned to his castle. She eventually revives from her 
swoon under the full impression that she and the seigneur 
are plighted in love, and with all memory of the rival suitor 
obliterated from her mind during the long suspense of life. 

“None would recall the plighted lover’s name to her new 
memory,” “and so was her pledge with all its ills effaced,” 
and *‘her life changed to what it might have been.” “ The 
Actress,” on the other hand, is a really magnificent study of 
a woman ruling by the power of her charms, and playing 
with love and passion in real life, as much as she throws 
herself with terrible earnestness into the imaginary passions 
of the stage. 


It is no play that holds 

Man's fate suspended in her fervid part ; 
The actor whom she folds 

Within her arms is carried to her heart. 


Even lovers who would pour b 
From their awed tongues dumb words they dare not speak, 
Watch her, and mute no more 
Turn their eyes from her, and each other’s seek. 
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But in fascination on her own account, | 
Deep behind her smile, ei 
She counts the torments her fond art supplies, 
And never in her 
Withholds the gaze wherein infection lies. 


Yet there is, di ed in her nature, a hidden pain of 
love despised ; nal when, at length, her charms begin to 
wane, “and lovers dare repel her false caress,” “ while faint 
spplguses ring o’er her whose lightnings once the tempest 
led,” despair asserts its power and claims its victim. She 
takes her final farewell of the stage in the dreaded part of 
“ the matron who by her own dagger fell,” and, having played 
throughout with even more than the power of her greatest 
day, she ends the tragedy and her life together by lunging 
the dagger into her heart in the moment of her last an 
greatest triumph. 

“ The Spirit’s Kiss ” is the story of a maiden who promises 
to come and kiss her lover when her soul is soaring to 
heaven. She does so, and he dies, There are several fine 
lines in this, notably the opening stanza : 

Through its pale chrysalis her parting soul 
Sees round it glow, in wide and dazzling maze, 
Flowers of all hues wreathing a sombre pool, 
The while with dying gaze 
Her eyes untwist the beams, as from a spool 
Of gorgeous sun-spun rays. 


And again : 
The deep eye-hollows of the starless night, 
The broodivg-place of doom. 


And these : 
While tearless burn into the rayless deep 
His eyes in red despair. 


In * The Dancing-Girl,” Dr. Hake lavishes his poetical 
gold-dust on a theme scarcely worthy of it. Yet so great is 
the charm of his verse that some might doubt whether to 
accept the subject for the sake of the jewels which adorn it, 
or to depreciate the gems on account of the figure which 
they deck. A dancing-girl meets the “deep pitying gaze” 
of one in the crowd, which affects her strangely. A minstrel 
sings to her with passion’s voice, inviting her to visit the 
prince at the palace. Accompanied by an admiring crowd, 
she goes, to find the minstrel clad in gold and purple, await- 
ing her. He plays, bidding her to dance, but she is entranced 
and cannot. Convinced from this that she loves him, the 
minstrel-prince has the hall turned into a sanctuary, and 
transforms the dancing-girl into a princess. 

In “ The Visionary,” except for the inevitable decease of 
the heroine at the end of the last stanza, there is little to jar 
with the perfectly exquisite beauty of imagination and lan- 
guage. 

a rolling blaze of noon, the pearl-shot skies 

That in light’s urgent gusts to redness glow, 
Enact not summer-day before her eyes : 

The sun she cannot know. 

* * * * + * * 
Like the pale petals of a hanging rose 

Her eyelids droop, though daylight be outside ; 
But to the filtered moonbeans they enclose 

As night flowers open wide, 
And drink of the new lustre while it flows, 

And clothes her as a bride. 


“The First-Love,” except for its ingenious illustration of 
the conflict between new and old love, between fidelity to a 
passion which gradually grows more shadowy, and living 
love, in which a maiden finds her dreams of the absent re- 
produced, is to be placed among the less worthy of the 
poems. ‘The Child of Romance” is a mixture of “ The 
Betrothed” and “ The First-Love.” In these, as in others 
of the poems, “The Actress” being a marked exception, 
the followers of the realistic school, will mark a want of 
substantial life and concrete individuality in the successive 
maiden subjects. They are abstract ideals, with some- 
what uncertain outlines. The poet, indeed, sees them as 
one sees figures painted on glass, and glowing into life when 
irradiated with the light, that, for him alone, falls upon them. 
Very beautiful are his descriptions of the visions thus pre- 
sented to him ; but, like spiritualist pictures, something more 
human, even though it were less perfect, is occasionally 
desiderated. The heroines are subjective, and exist rather 
in the characters affixed to them, than as entities created by 
the imagination of the maker. They come like shadows, 
beautiful, indeed, and clothed in beautiful thoughts, but like 
shadows so depart, leaving memories, not of themselves, but 
of what the poet has sung concerning them. 

In the descriptions of Nature there is no such defect. 
What the poet sees with momentary insight, as of the 
lightning, he transfers to his word-canvas, and it lives there 
for the reader. Or rather, he not only tells us that he sees 
the vision of beauty, but he opens our eyes to behold it. 
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of unsurpassed felicity, Dr. 
upon the mind’s eye of the reader ; witness the lines so 
descriptive of a moonscape : 
The trunks are whitened, the green leafage t 
To silvered verdure all ; ‘ea: 


And icicles in light are sombre ferns, 
And the black cypress tall, 


“* The Self-Conscious ” is an analysis of the feeli of a 
girl, who is stricken with exceeding bashfulness re the 
man she loves : 

As though the hills were on her eyelids piled 

She stood abashed, in all her thoughts reproved, 
To feel but yesterday she was a child 

In sight of him she loved. 


This somewhat commonplace topic acquires in Dr. 
Hake’s hands an almost Shakespearian dignity, and it is 
necessary to look closely ere the incongruity of subject and 
treatment becomes apparent. It is true enough that no 
place of human passion is beneath the poet’s pen ; but it is 
almost a four de force, to treat the bashfulness of an amorous 
school girl with the gravity, the minuteness, and no little of 
the dignity with which Shakespeare dissects the soul of his 
Lucrece, or plumbs human nature to the depths in his 
sonnets. 

The opening stanzas of “The Maid of Song ” are pecu- 
liarly Shakespearian in character : 

When autumn leaves are crisp and dry, 
And hop like famished sparrows o’er the grass ; 
When murky streams, turned noiselessly awry, 
Round little icebergs pass ; 
When hungry winds creep stealthily along, 
And paw the shivering rushes, —wooded dale 
Hears not the maid of Song, 
Mute in the silence of the nightingale. 
But when the passage birds of spring 
Burst like warm winds into the melting wood, 
That thaws to hanging verdure while they sing 
To earn love’s livelihood, &c. 


It would be difficult to imagine from such an opening strain 
that the story of the poem is simply of a maiden who roamed 
the woods singing aloud of her love, fell asleep on one occa- 
sion, and was found by her lover singing still of him ; awoke 
in some confusion, and denying in vain what he quoted from 
her own song, joins at last in an amatory ditty, until 

With love the welkin rings, 

Two hearts are wedded in one mingling strain. 


The remaining poems are “ The Shepherdess,” “ The Lost 
Angel,” “The Poetess,” and “The Sun-worshippers.” Of 
these “The Shepherdess” is the most fanciful, and “ The 
Lost Angel” the most powerful; indeed it runs “ The 
Visionary” and “ The Actress” very close for first honours, 
while “ The Sun-worship ” fitly closes the volume, with 
strains of noble and stately beauty, and a classical severity of 
conception which is in marked contrast with the romantic 
cast of “ The Betrothed.” 

Whatever may be the meed of approval accorded to the 
subjects of several of the poems, there is scarcely a 
stanza in any one of them which does not sparkle with the 
beauty of some highly-polished or spontaneously flashing 
thought. Whatever satisfaction is wanting in the perusal 
of the present volume makes us only the more desirous for 
Dr. Hake’s further work. 


Dresden China, and Other Songs. By F. E. Weatherly. 
(Diprose and Bateman.)—The progress of culture can point 
to no more conclusive proof of its activity than is afforded 
by this dainty volume of songs. The “words” of songs 
have long been synonymous with inanity, and no more cruel 
disillusionary process could be practised in a small way than 
that of reading, in the speaking voice, words which had just 
come roseate and gilded in the light of music, and floating 
upon the wings of song. Mr. Weatherly’s lyrics have for 
some time past been exercising a powerful influence upon 
the taste of those who sing and those who listen ; and it is 
scarcely extravagant to hope that those professionally con- 
cerned in the publication of vocal music will find the demand 
for flimsy or unmeaning effusions effectually checked Py the 
triumphant successes which in so many instances have 
attended the musical settings of Mr. Weatherly’s dainty and 
scholarly songs. As is to be expected in words written for 
musical treatment, there is in this volume a certain amount 
of repetition of those themes which were found most 
popular, and a certain admixture of hackneyed themes, 
which, however, Mr. Weatherly in most instances tackles 
with a confidence which is amply justified by the result. It 
may safely be said that he touches nothing old or new which 
he does not adorn by the reticence of a scholarly taste, or the 
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simple pathos of a true poet’s mind. Those who know Mr. 
Weatherly’s longer and more dramatic flights will recognise 
here the same unfailing taste and innate delicacy of touch. 
Those who make his acquaintance here for the first time 
will not be surprised to learn that he possesses a tragic vein 
from which great things may be hoped. The volume is 
well named. It is like a quaint and rare vessel filled with a 

leasant draught, which at its sweetest leaves something of a 
eng after all. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Dod’s Parliamentary Companion for 1880. New Parlia- 
ment.—The promptness displayed in issuing the “Com- 
panion ” for the new Parliament can be estimated from the 
statement that 236 persons who had no seat in the House of 
Commons at the period of its dissolution have been returned 
to the new Parliament. In addition to these, five of those 
members who were returned during the session previous to 
last April have succeeded in retaining their seats. So that 
241 new members appear in the “ Parliamentary Companion” 
who had no place in the regular annual edition for 1880. It 
is hardly needful to say that the information is complete ; 
indeed, it is evident that a complete revision from Alpha to 
Omega of the yearly issue has been effectively carried out. 
The electoral statistics are given, and the political opinions of 
each member can be deduced from his own utterances on the 
most vexed and crucial questions. 


The Political Comedy of Europe. By Daniel Johnson. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, and Rivington.)—Mr. 
Daniel Johnson is a citizen of Colorado, and writes with 
about the knowledge of European affairs which might be 
expected in Denver, though with less than the usual amount 
of common-sense found in that locality. He was, however, 
we understand, incumbent of some diplomatic office in 
Germany, and the puff-in-advance informs us that his pre- 
sent lucubration has “created much sensation in America.” 
That Mr. Johnson held the post of ambassador would not 
astonish us; extraordinary individuals have before now 
represented the great Republic in the Courts of the Old 
World, But that a “ comedy ” of this description should have 
been listened to even in a Bowery theatre lowers our good 
opinion of the general intelligence of the United States people. 
The only explanation which we can devise for any one ever 
writing such a mass of dramatic rubbish is that the author 
proposes to “run for Congress” on “the German ticket,” 
and is industriously striving to conceal his intelligence, lest 
the fact of his possessing average brains might injure his 
chances of election to the Council House of the nation. 
Oregon once pronounced against a candidate because he 
wore a white shirt, and General Fremont lost the western 
vote on account of his dividing his hair down the middle. 
Colorado, it is evident from Mr. Daniel Johnson’s literary 
efforts, is not enamoured of anything savouring of wit, 
humour, knowledge, or congruity—for of none of these does 
“The Political Comedy of Europe” contain a scintilla. It 
is written in the form of a drama, and represents Germany 
as advancing from bad to worse under the direction of the 
wicked Bismarck, who is however represented as more fool 
than rogue! Russia is defeated, and loses her Baltic 
provinces. Holland, Austria, and England are either 
overrun or invaded by the Teutonic hosts. But just as 
Europe seems at the feet of this diabolically long-lived 
Minister, social democracy, directed by an_ ubiquitous 
American of German origin, who seems to combine in his 
person the modest self-assurance of both nations, appears on 
the scene, and brings about the Republic almost without a 
blow being struck. This is the outline of the “ Comedy,” 
though considering that hanging, shooting, and beheading 
go on apace, “tragedy” would more fairly represent its 
character, It would, however, be impossible to describe 
the farrago of nonsense which is contained within the 260 
octavo pages to which the “drama” extends. The author, 
we suppose, is a man of some education, and could scarcely 
have failed, while in Europe, to have picked up a shadowy 
idea of German society and ways of thought. Yet beyond 
the fact of the Kaiser every now and again interjecting 
“Herr Graf” in his conversation with Bismarck, there is 
scarcely a sign of local colouring. Even the significance 
of the “thou” and “you” in German conversation he does 
not seem to understand, while a writer who represents 
Socrates (also one of the “ characters ” introduced) speaking 
of the Christian religion, Plato’s company referring to ex- 
plosive shells, Charon to steamboats, and Bismarck using 
American slang, may be dismissed as hopeless ! 


The New Parliament, 1880. By William S 
(Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co.).—We have a 
hundred and eighty-four pages of scissors and paste with a 





very insignificant modicum of original matter, which 
beyond, though we think much of it beneath sadn 
There is nothing whatever in the volume worth preserving, 
which cannot be found in better shape elsewhere, and there 
is a great deal between its covers which was not worth pro. 
ducing originally, and is certainly not worth reproduction. 
The disadvantages attending a General Election are 
notorious, and to those already known must be added the 
example now given to persons on the intellectual level of 
penny-a-liners to produce books pretending to take rank as 
histories of political crises. 


The Three Ms. By M. E. Irwin. (Chapman and 
Hall.)—To relieve suspense, we hasten to explain that the 
three M’s are “ Mind, Manners, and Morals,” which are 
inculcated in a series of conversations between two model 
boys, and the exceedingly wearisome parents of one of them 
The father and mother of the other are used as a foil, by 
their selfishness and general disregard of the parental du 
of preaching, to set off the superior virtues of their neigh- 
bours. Although published in London, the style of this 
production savours much of Americanism, real or affected 
The three P’s occur to the reader’s mind as a fitter title to 
this dreary piece of didactic stuff, and they are the initials 
of Parents, Prosing, and Prigs, for of such is “The Three 
M’s” compounded. Compared with it, “Sandford and 
Merton” seems jocose. 

The Religion of the Future. By John Beattie Crozier 
M.B. (Kegan Paul and Co.)—The main object of these 
essays is evidently to protest against scientific materialism 
though really the only links to connect the three discourses 
on Carlyle, Emerson, and Herbert Spencer are the two on 
the “ Constitution of the World” and on “God or Force.” 
Dr. Crozier tells us that he “has had his own difficulties in 
lifting himself out of this cloud of unbelief into a clearer 
atmosphere.” Mr. Spencer’s writings first unshook his mind, 
This eminent though rather flimsy philosopher reconstructs 
the world on a basis derived from scientific facts, proceeding 
from generalisation to generalisation, ever widening and 
deepening, until at last he arrives at an unknown force as 
the cause of all things. Against the blighting influence of 
such a belief Dr. Crozier stoutly contends. “Many who 
have heart and capacity to worship will attempt in vain to 
kneel before this cold abstraction, and, in despair, will fly 
back to their early creed. The. more narrow, intense, and* 
egotistic minds will become its undisguised propagandists, 
and boldly avow their atheism. Some will plod on in slug- 
gish discontent, or plunge into excesses ; while the excite- 
ments of wealth and ambition will afford to others a passing 
solacement. But to a few life would be unendurable with- 
out belief ina God. These will press on, through thicken- 
ing doubis, to the very midnight of unbelief, lonely and hel 
less surely, but still onward, till they either fall weary by the 
way, or, cheered by glimpses of the approaching dawn, 
gather new courage and come out in the freshness of morn- 
ing and the glorious sun ence more.” To enable them to 
do so, Dr. Crozier tries to point out the elements of error 
which exist in modern materialism, and to separate from a 
religion founded on a belief in a Deity the trappings of super- 
stition and priestcraft which in ages have gathered around it. 
This will be “the religion of the future.” He considers that 
the leading causes in philosophy and life which have pre- 
vented a harmonious view of the world may be arranged 
under four heads: 1. The neglect of the scale in the mind. 
2. The attempt to account for the world from without in- 
stead of from within. 3. The confusion in the choice of the 
instruments by which Truth is apprehended. 4. The looking 
at the world with too microscopic an eye. These he dis- 
cusses with much acuteness and logical power. It would be 
unfair to the writer to reproduce his words, even did space 
admit of this ; but the reader who is fond of this kind of 
literature may confidently turn to Dr. Crozier’s volume, 
certain that, if not more entertaining than metaphysical 
discussions usually are, the speculations he occupies himself 
with are stated with quite as much verve as the subject is 
ever likely to command. 

Introduction to Roman Law. By William A. Hunter, 
M.A., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Professor of 
Jurisprudence, University College, London. (William Max- 
well and Son, 29 Fleet Street.)—The study of Roman law 
has been brought into a considerable degree of prominence 
by its introduction, about eight years ago, into the course 
reading required for examinations for the Bar. A good deal 
of controversy, indeed, has already arisen as to whether it 
is of sufficient importance to merit its holding its place among 
what are called compulsory subjects of examination, and it is 
by no means improbable that, before many years are over, 
students will have the option of selecting some modern 
branch of law in lieu of the Roman. Be that as it may, 
there can be little doubt that some elementary knowledge 
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of the principles of Roman law is an exceedingly desirable 
acquisition for 
terms in the English law are borrowed from the Roman 
law, and its value, as Mr. Hunter points out, as an almost 
inexhaustible storehouse of legal principles, and as fur- 
nishing a connecting link in the history of legal conceptions, 
can scarcely he exaggerated. Inthe present work we have 
first a brief sketch of the history of Roman law, and sub- 
soqnenty its more important subdivisions are discussed 
and compared with the English law upon similar subjects. 
Mr. Hunter gives us an interesting account of how by means 
of the three agencies which were at work in forming the law 
its bulk rose to such gigantic proportions that in the year 
530 A.D. Tribonian’s commission had to deal with nearly 
2,000 books and 3,000,000 verses, which were gradually 
sifted and reduced to about one-twentieth of their original 
bulk in a gigantic treatise consisting of no less than fifty 
books! As illustrating Mr. Hunter’s comparison of Roman 
with modern law, we may take his pages from 32 to 37 upon 
the law of husband and wife. The wife at first was regarded as 
zn manu viri ; she could enjoy no rights of property ; she 
was described as the daughter of her husband. Those who 
look after woman’s rights will, however, be glad to learn that 
the manus had almost disappeared before the end of the 
Republic, and under the first Emperors was looked upon as 
a mere antiquarian curiosity. The provisions of the Roman 
law were in marked contrast with the leading characteristics 
of English marriage settlements. Under the Roman law, 
for instance, the children took no interest in the wife’s pro- 
perty. The present work may be safely recommended to 
those who desire what it professes to give, namely, adequate 
information in the elementary principles of Roman law. 


Bank-Noie and Banking Reform. By John Kinloch 
Greig. (Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange.)—The author 
of this little pamphlet is very much dissatisfied with many 
things in our present banking arrangements. He objects 





entirely to the monopolies possessed by the Bank of 


England, which he regards as the great obstacle to the 
establishment of a sound national banking system, and he 
wishes for more freedom for companies to issue bank-notes. 


To check fictitious credit, however, he would not allow any 


company to issue notes until ample security for their pay- 
ment had been given to the State. 


A Winter Tour through India, Burmah, and the Straits. 
By H. E. Falk. (Longmans and Co.)—Although the title is 
somewhat ambitious as applied to a little work of 70 pages, 
the reader will find himself spared the infliction of adven- 
tures or raptures. Mr. Falk travelled with a purpose, as 
President of the Northwich Chamber of Commerce. Al- 
though on pleasure he was bent, he had a mind not frugal, 
but commercial, and his object was to see how the salt trade 
of Cheshire would be affected by the recent reforms in 


Indian salt taxation. His opinions and remarks on the 


salient points of Indian economics are worth reading, 
especially by the pessimist orators and writers on India. 


The shrewd old merchant, even in a hasty trip, could not fail 
to “think straight.” He concludes that “ talk like ‘ the limit 


of taxation being arrived at’ is all nonsense.” We should 
like to hear a discussion between him and Alderman Fowler, 


who couples the land and salt taxes with the opium revenue 


in a sweeping condemnation. 


Bicycles and Tricycles of the Year. By Harry Hewitt 
Griffin. (The Bazaar Office.)\—No more convincing testi- 
mony to the yearly increasing popularity of the bicycle and 
tricycle as means of convenient locomotion could be found 
than is afforded by this carefully compiled publication. In 
it are clearly described not only the different “makes ” which 
have been brought out during the year 1879-80, but also the 
minor inventions upon which the rider depends for his 
comfort and safety. A table at the end of the book shows 
at a glance the peculiarities of the various manufactures, and 
the text is illustrated by plentiful engravings. 


Michel Angelo. From the French of Charles Clément. 
The Great Artists. (Sampson Low and Co.)—This is by 
far the most important volume of Messrs. Sampson Low 
and Co.’s valuable series of biographies. In this volume 
“the man of four souls,” as Piedmonte calls him, is depicted 
just as he was, and the reader is left to form opinions about 
him and the city which seems still haunted by his presence. 
M. Clément rarely indulges in rhapsodies, but tells in simple 
language the story of the great artist’s life and work. From 
the time when he began his training in the church of Santa 
Maria Novella—his fiancée, as he was wont to call it—to the 
time when he produced “ The Descent from the Cross,” the 
attention of the reader is kept fixed not only by the strong 
interest of the subject, but also by the sympathetic way in 
which the story of Buonarotti’s toilings, strugglings, and 
success, his pride, his patriotism, and, withal, his tender 
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students. A considerable number of 


loving-kindness, is told. The romance which filled the close 
of his career, his passionate love of Vittoria, Marchioness of 
Pescara, and the sweet memories of her which he retained 
till his death, are gracefully handled. The translator has 
done his work well, and the illustrations are worthy of their 
name, 

Great Scholars. By Henry James Nicoll. (Macniven 
and Wallace, Edinburgh.) —We take our knowledge nowa- 


days in sips instead of in gulps. Hence the existence of the 
numerous “ series” of books designed for the use of those 


who cannot get their information at headquarters, “Great 
Scholars” is one volume of the Cabinet of Biography, and, 


though little more than a compilation, it succeeds in giving 
interesting accounts of some of the intellectual giants of 
past days. Buchanan, Bentley, Porson,and Parr are among 
those dealt with, It is somewhat ominous, however, that 
the list of great scholars closes with Bishop Blomfield, who 
was born in 1786. 


Souvenirs of Old England. By an Anglo-American. 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—This odd little book con- 
tains a series of reminiscences of some years spent in 
England. The incidents described are never anything but 
commonplace, but the style is remarkable for its circum- 
locution, its bombast, and its alliteration. A town hall, the 


upper story of which is used as a ball-room, while tramps 


and thieves are confined in the yard below, is described as 
“a motley magazine of mirth and misery.” Indulging in 
fragments of autobiography our author informs us that 
“ migratory from his infancy, he was but scarcely hatched 
beneath the eagle of this western hemisphere, when he was 
wafted on the canvas pinions of a ship to Europe’s distant 
shores, and landed on the sea-girt isle of England.” 
Incidents from school life, with accounts of various country 
excursions and a stag hunt, form the contents of this volume, 
the only interest attaching to which is that its author is a 
nephew of the late Washington Irving. 


Studies of the Eighteenth Century in Italy. By Vernon 
Lee. (W. Satchell and Co.)— Poor Baumgarten might well 
turn in his grave could he know how much cant is talked 
under shelter of that word of his coinage—zsthetics. The 
author of the book before us professes to deal with certain 
aspects of literature and music in the Italy of the eighteenth 
century, not as a literary historian, or a musical critic, but 
as “an esthetician.” The result isa work of much pretension 
combined with considerable merit. Its merit, however, is 
necessarily obscured by the dilettante method in which the 
subjects are handled, a method the use of which may be said 
to be the curse of modern artistic literature. Our author is 
evidently we'l read in the comparatively little studied history 
of Italian eighteenth-century art. Opening with an account 
of the Arcadian Academy, he deals subsequently with the 
musical life of the time, with Metastasio, with Goldoni, and 
the Realistic Comedy, and closes with a sketch of Carlo 
Gozzi and the Venetian Fairy Comedy. Of these essays, 
that on Metastasio and the development of the Opera will 
most interest English readers. 


STRAY LEAVES. 





The General Medical Council has been summoned to meet 
for a session to begin July 7. 

The local authorities of Samarcand have deposited in the 
Russian Museum there 342 small silver coins, recently dis- 
covered in a field inside the town. Most of them are old 
Khivan coins, some having been struck over 500 years 
ago. 

The Exhibition of Sanitary Appliances now being held by 
the Society of Arts in connection with their Annual Con- 
ference will be opened to the public free this day, and on 
Monday next. The Exhibition will be open from Io to 5, 
except on Saturday, when it will close at 2 o’clock. 


The funds at the disposal of the Dublin Mansion House 
Relief Committee amounted at the end of May to £18,021, 
the month’s expenditure had been £23,446. They could, there- 
fore, only contemplate three weeks more of beneficial action, 
yet, in the words of their appeal for continued support, 
“ distress continues urgent; destitution threatens to increase ; 
fevers make their appearance, and add the pain of disease 
to the pang of hunger.” 

The Russian Government has decided upon holding an 
elaborate exhibition of photography next autumn at St. 
Petersburg. Photographs for display will be received from 
photographers of all nations, and foreign manufacturers of 
photographic appliances will be invited to send in their 
latest innovations. 
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A meeting will be held at London House on Thursday 
next, at 3 p.m., on behalf of the “Society for Training 
Teachers of the Deaf on the German System.” An ex- 
amination of the pupils of the Ealing School. will enabl 
visitors to judge of the practical results attainable. 1 


A treatise on the personal law of the Mohammedans, by 
Moulvi Syed Ameer Ali, late member of the Bengal 
Legislative Council, will shortly be published by Messrs. 
W. H. Allen and Co. 


Intending tourists to the highlands or islands of Scot- 
land, who have not already travelled by the Co/uméa or 
Jona, will find all the needful information in Mr. Mac- 
brayne’s official guides, which are now published containing 
the routes and hours for the summer tours from Glasgow. 


The photographs of “ Men of Mark” in the fifty-fourth 
number are those of Sir Robert Lush, Robert Browning, and 
W. C. T. Dobson, R.A. Law, poetry, and art furnish three 
excellent likenesses of representative men, the biographical 
notices of whom, by Mr. Thompson Cooper, are models 
of concentrated correctness. 


-Among~ the forthcoming publications of Bernhard 
Schliche, Leipsig, wili be an authorised translation of Mr. 
Justin M‘Carthy’s “History of England,” by . Leopold 
Katscher. The first volume will appear in a few weeks. 

Wagner’s “ Nibelungenlied ” is to be performed in Leipsig 
next week, commencing on Sunday, June 13, with the 
“‘ Rheingold ;” Monday, “ Walkiire;” Wednesday, “ Sieg- 
fried;” and Thursday, the “ Gétterdamerung.” 


A five-act tragedy, by Arthur Fittger, entitled “The 
Witch” (Die Hexe), has been forbidden by the censor in 
Dresden, on account of its anti-religious tendencies. The 
piece had a great success in Berlin. 


The sale in Germany of “The Political Comedy of Europe,” 
by Daniel Johnson, published by a well-known London 
house, has been interdicted by the German police authorities, 
under the provisions of the Socialistic Law of 1878. A 
French translation of the work has met a similar fate. 


We are glad to hear that a powerfully signed memorial is 
about to be presented to the Prime Minister on behalf of the 
widow of the learned and indefatigable traveller and scholar, 
Dr. Beke. The Civil List pension, which was well earned 
by his public services, ceased with his life. —The memorialists 
seek now to have a pension granted to his widow, who bravely 
shared her husband's travels and literary toils. We cannot 
doubt that the petition will be successful. 


The Russian literary news this week is as follows :—Pro- 
fessor F. F. Martens’ has published another volume of 
treaties, ‘“‘ Sobranie Traktatoff é Conventsie,” embodies the 
diplomatic documents dealing with the period from 1656 to 
1762, Upwards of two hundred and sixteen documents, 
most of them dealing with the affairs of Prussia, are printed, 
many for the first time. The promised instalment of Mr. 
Jenkins’s work, “ Jobson’s Enemies,” does not appear in the 
current number of Ovechestvennick Zapeesok, owing to the 
delay in passing the original through the Censor’s office. 
M. Nemerovitch-Dantchenko, one of the leading writers of 
the Russian press, has published a virulent. attack against 
the Jews, in a pamphlet form, entitled “ Fighting Israel.” 
The Jstoritchiski Vestnik (Historical Mercury) contains a 
portion of the historian Kostomaroff’s new historical narra- 
tive, “The Self-called False Czarevitch Simeon.” The 
“Russian Encyclopedic Dictionary,” the work of a lifetime 
of compilation, has been treated with such indifference by 
the public that nearly the whole of the edition has been sold 
as waste paper by the publishers. Captain Plakhoff has issued 


a little work, “The Réle of Pontooners in the Crossing of 
Rivers.” 


The Germany literary notes this week are as follows :— 
Dr. Henry Schliemann has returned to Leipsig from Athens, 
and will remain there some months in order to superintend 
the publication of his new work on his Trojan explorations. 
“Tlios” is the title of it, and it will be followed in the 
autumn by an illustrated edition, containing representations 
of about 2,000 objects found by Dr. Schliemann. The 
twenty-fifth edition of Gustave Freytag’s “ Soll und Haben” 
(Debit and Credit) has just been issued. With the publica- 
tion of the seventeenth and last number the new French 
and German dictionary compiled by Herr Sachs and M. 
Villatte is now complete ; it is stated that the time occupied 
in getting up the type for the French-German part was five 
years, while that for the German-French was seven years. 
Wilkie Collins’s “ Fallen Leaves” has appeared in German 
under the title of “ Welkes Laub.” A series of articles on 
“ Modern Russian Literature,” by Herr Léwenberg, are ap- 
pearing in the /Wustrirte Zeitung. The author seems to 
know his subject well. The “Correspondence of Harden- 


berg,” better known under his zo de plume of Novalis, with: 
the brothers Frederick and August Wilhelm Schlegel, has 
just been published at Mayence, edited by Dr. J. M. Raich, 
This is the first edition that has ever appeared of Harden- 
berg’s and the Schlegels’ letters. A fresh edition of Lessing’s — 
“Laocoon,” explained and annotated by Herr Hugo Blitmner, 
is announced by a Berlin publisher. | 32 oy 


Some friends of the late George Honey, having resolved 
to offer him a testimonial of their esteem and regard in the © 
form of a benefit, the leading dramatic and lyric artists 
tendered their services for the occasion. Mr. Irving gave 
the use of his theatre for the purpose, but before this could — 
take ates Mr. Honey passed away. A meeting was con- 
vened, when it was unanimously decided that, as the pro- 
posed benefit could not take place under the unhappy change 
of circumstances, a subscription in aid of those lately depen- © 
dent on Mr. Honey, and now left unprovided for, should be 
made in its stead, and that such subscription should be 
entrusted to the discretion of four trustees, who were named 
and accepted by the meeting unanimously : Messrs. Charles 
Santley, Henry Irving, S. B. Bancroft, and J. L. Toole, 
About £450 has been already subscribed. Much sympathy 
is expressed. 


At the sale just concluded by Messrs. Puttick and Simp- . 
son the large prices obtained for many of the works are _ 
worthy of note. We select the following items :, Hemy’s 
“ Royal Modern Tutor for the Pianoforte,” £3,010 (Metzler 
and Co.) ; Borrow’s “The Murmur of the Stream,” £208 
(Metzler and Co.); H. Walker's “ The British Lion,” £168 
(ditto); Fontaine’s “Swing Song,” £736 (ditto); “The 
Musical Bijou Collection,” £123 (ditto); “Part Song 
Magazine,” £110 10s. (Trimnell); Dempster, W. R., “A 
Doubting Heart,’ £74 15s. (ditto); Gabriel, V., “ Only,” 
£193 4s. (Ashdown and Parry); ditto, “ Ruby,” £418 tos, 
(Metzler and Co.); ditto, “Weary,” £115 (ditto); ditto, 
“ When Sparrows Build,” £390 (ditto) ; Offenbach’s “ Break- 
ing the Spell,” £116 115s. (ditto); Robinson’s “ Organist’s ~ 
Friend,” £189 1s. (J. Wilhams) ; Gounod’s “ Bethlehem,” — 

117 16s. (Metzler and Co.) ; ditto, “The Guardian Angel,” ~ 

105 (B. Williams) ;} ditto, “Ring on, Sweet Angelus,” — 

180 (Metzler and Co.); Raff, “Suite in B flat for Piano,” 

246 15s. (ditto) ; Benedict’s “ Brides of Venice,” £181 18s. 
(ditto); Gounod’s “Irene,” £196 1s. 6d. (ditto) ; Cramer’s 
“Vocal Gems,” £367 (ditto); Pinsuti, C., “* Bedouin Love 
Song,” £114 15s. (Ashdown and Parry); ditto, “I Heard a 
Voice,” £136 (ditto) ; ditto,“ The Swallow,” £123 15s.(Metzler. . 
and Co.); Sullivan, A., “ The Chorister,’? 4556 los. (ditto) ; 
ditto, “Orpheus with his Lute,” 4209 (ditto). The sale 
occupied six days, and realised upwards of £16,000, 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Ally ees Sentimental Journey. ae 

Austin, W. F.—Mathematical Examination Papers. Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst. E. Stanford. E ; 

Bellew, Surgeon-Major.—The Races of Afghanistan. ‘Triibner and Co. 

Blake, E. ‘Aybhet:--My only Love. 3 vols. Remingtons. 

Blakiston, J. R.—Glimpses of the Globe. Griffiths and Farran. 

Cunningham, William.—Christian Civilisation. Macmillan. 

Dickins, F. V.—Chusingura, a Japanese Romance.. W. H. Allen and Co. ~ 

Dod’s Parliamentary Companion.—The New Parliament. Whittaker and Cow 

a et te Britannica. Vol. XI. gth Edition, A. and C. Black. 

Fraser-Tytler, M. E.—Grisel Romney. 2 vols. Marcus Ward and Co. 

G. L.—Public Criticism. . John Avery, Aberdeen. 

Gough, Herbert.—The Story of Heritage. Remington. 

Griffiths, Major A.—A Son of Mars, 2 vols. engi 

Kelly’s Directory of Stationers, Printers, &c., 1880. Kelly and Co. 

Kettle, Rosa M.—The Sea and the Moor. Ward and Lock. 

J. C.—Fancy Pigeons. . Parts l.and II. ‘‘ Bazaar” Office. ES 

} apnea ne, David.--Official Guides. Glasgow to Highlands. Hope Street, . 

2,aSZOW. 


5 ie 7 Louisa.—The Challenge of Barletta. 2 vols. W. H. Allen 
and Co. 
Metropolitan Board of Works Report, 1879. 
Neale, Edward Vansittart.—Associated Homes. Macmillan. sh fee Te: - . 
Paterson, James, M.A.—‘The Liberty of the Press, Speech, and Public Worship. 
Macmiilan., ‘+R 
Probyn, L. C.—Is India Solvent? Effingham Wilson. 
Rundell, J. B.—English Spelling Reform.. Victoria Press. 
Wandering Will. Remington and Co. 


SOCIETIES, ETC., FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Tuespay.—7.45 P.M. The Statistical Society: ‘‘The Increase of Population:”” 
R, Price Williams. 
WEDNESDAY.—2 P.M. Royal Botanical Society : Summer Exhibition. 
3 P.M. Royal United Service Institution : ‘‘‘The March of the 
Quetta Column to the Helmand River and Back.” 
oat Sir M. A. Biddulph, K.C.B. 
7 ».M. The Meteorological Society. Bp 
Tuurspay.—8 p.m. ‘The Philological Society : “Vocabularies of Polabish.” We. ; 
R, Morfll, M.A. 


8 p.m. The Linnean Society. 
8 Pim, The Chemical Society. 
8.30 pm. ‘The Royal Society. ie 

Fripay.—3 P.M. Royal United Service Institution: “ From Bameean to 
; are Bay.” Major-General Sir F. Goldsmid, ‘ 


.C.S.1, ‘ 
3 P.M. or Palace: Handel Festival. Rehearsal. 
3-30 P:M. Royal Botanic Society : Lecture. 
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GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY OF CANADA.—Owing to exceptional 
causes, which in no way affect the intrinsic values of the stocks of this Railway, 
they mark a considerable decline during the past month. The improvement in 
the position and prospects of this line has been so remarkable that it is not 
surprising speculators of all classes should have been quick to discern the im- 
pending change. With an impetuosity rarely equalled, all with one accord 
rushed in to buy. Events have shown that their finances were not so strong as 
their faith, and on the first dawn of weakness in the surrounding markets the 
were forced to realise, with the natural result of reducing values. Last mont 
the 5 percent. First Preferences stood at 87, they are now 844; the Second 
Preferences were 73}, now 68; the Third Preferences 42, now 36; and the 
Ordinary were 224, as compared with the current quotation of 20 ; or an aggre- 
gate total reduction in the value of this property of 41,021,847. 


_ While this process of clearing out was going on, the fertile and inventive 
minds of adverse operators were engaged in concocting alarming rumours to 
account for the depression. Amongst other false reports it was freely stated that 
“rates” had been reduced, and that the Lake and River competition was about 
to commence, Asa matter of fact, current rates are more than double what they 


were this time last year, and the prospects of any change are rather in favour of * 


an advance than a decline. Upon the subject of Navigaticn competition it 
might have been supposed that by some gigantic convulsion of nature the lakes, 
rivers, and canals of Canada were only “started” during the past month. 
Everyone connected with Canadian and American Railways mu-t be aware that 
during the “‘ open”’ season the Railways have always had to compete with water 
carriage. 


It was but natural that on the subsequent announcement of the suspension of 
the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad the market for Grand Trunk securities 
should be sympathetically affected, but there was really no justification for more 
than a temporary check, as the intrinsic merits of the Railway had in no wa 
been influenced by such an event, which after all was not altogether unexpected. 


The most rigid test of values which can be applied to any Railway is its 
earning capacity, and in this respect the Grand ‘lrunk Company will bear the 
closest Scrutiny. Up to the present date the increase of traffics (allowing for the 
Rivitre du Louy receipts last year) Som Janutty i amounts to £136,000, and 
estimating the addition for the remaining four weeks of the half-year to be only 

»6,000 per week, the total increase for the half-year will amount to £160,000. 
Further, the Grand Trunk Company will receive 6 per cent. interest on their 
holding of Chicago and Grand Trunk Bonds, and making liberal allowances for 
contingencies, there will be an available balance sufficient to pay the First and 
Second Preference interest in full and to leave a surplus for the Third Preferences. 


Such be'ng the present position of the Railway, intending investors will natu- 
rally inquire asto the future. Upor the broad subject of the prosperity of Canada, 
the Governor-General (the Marquis of Lorne) in his speech during the past month 
on the prorogation of Parliament remarked :— 


“*That the recovery of the Dominion from the recent commercial depression 
was steadily progressing, and that owing to this improvement and the banking, 
cure tariff, and other laws passed by Parliament, a prosperous year wight 
be confidently expected. ‘The anticipations of a large immigration into the 
North-West had been fully realised, and the laws passed re<pecting the North- 
Western territories must ly tend to the advantage of settlers,” 

Immediately after this the néw Minister for Canada in this country (Mr. 
A. T. Galt) stated that :— 


“Canada is now Ear recovering from her recent depressed condition and 
—— in the prosperity of the United States. My last advices from Canada 
state that from 3,000 to 4,000 men can find immediate employment on railroad 
work end as farm labourers, which is most gratifying testimony to the restoration 
ef confidence. It is well known that the Dominion did not feel the effect of the 
United States crisis of 1873 for upwards of a year, and the reaction for the better 
has also, in like manner, been longer in reaching the British provinces.” 


These statements from such responsible sources, taken in conjunction with 
the fact of the Government arrangements for the sale of 100,000,000 acres of 
land in Manitoba and the North-Western Territories, afford the most conclusive 
evidence that Canadian affairs are likely to attract a large amount of attention 
for a protracted period. The emigration to these new regions is now going on 
upon a scale hitherto unprecedented, and not only from Great Britain and 
Ireland, but also from Germany, Norway, and Sweden. ‘The effect of this 
great movement is already being shown in the receipts, a considerable proportion 
of recent increases being due to Western-bound traffic. This is a most favour- 
able feature, as demonstrating that the expansion of business latterly has not 
arisen from such an isolated and comparatively spasmodic cause as the move- 
ment of grain from Chicago, to which alone so many have attributed it. The 
removal of the prohibition for the transport of American cattle through Canada 
will restore to the Company one of the most profitable portions of its traffic. 


As promised last month, I issue with this circular a map of the Dominicn 
of Canada, including the Province of Manitoba and the North-Western 
Territories, and showing their connection with the Grand Trunk system by 
means of the Government Pacific Railway. 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY OF CANADA.—The President and 
one of his colleagues have recently started on their annual pilgri e to 
America, with the view of making an alliance with some combination there. 
Shareholders will remember that on previous occasions the hopes which were 
hela out of a ‘‘ Vanderbilt ” alliance, and eopoomuene’ for a great scheme with 
the Rome and Watertown Company were doomed to y Senor. sega as nothing 
resulted from them. The object of the present mission is said to be an alliance 
with the Wabash Railway, by which a small guaranteed dividend on the 
Ordinary Shares is to be secured. Possibly this may be abandoned presently 
for a new surprise. Meantime a large amount of the Shareholders’ money is 
expended in these fruitless erpedition. Even without the lesson just afforded 
in the collapse of the Philadelphia and Reading Company, it is impossible to 
believe that English Shareholders would ever submit to the handing over of their 
property to the control of American combinations. If the members of the 
Board are agreed as to the policy and necessity for some “alliance,” it is 
incredible that they should select an American in preference to an English 
Company, the latter being their natural ally and. under the protection of 
English aws. Inthe event of the President returning with a proposal for an 
American agreement I have reason to know that many of those who supported 
the Board on the last occasion will now refuse to do so. 


| 


It has been repeatedly stated, and on the best authority, that a fusion with 
the Grand Trunk Company would absolutely put £200,900 yearly into the 
Shareholders’ pockets, and when it is a notorious fact an enormous number 
of the Shareholders in both Companies are anxious for such an arrangement to 
be brought about, it does seem Quixotic for Directors to cross the Atlantic in 
quest of American alliances, which under no circumstances could be made 
absolutely binding, when by a few hours’ consultation in London between the 
Boards of the two Canadian Companies, a lasting and mutually beneficial agree- 
ment could be arrived at. 


LONDON, CHATHAM, AND DOVER RAILWAY.—Considering the 

t depression during the past month, the decline in the stocks of this Railway 

as been relatively smal], The explanation is that there is very little floating 

stock in the market, all being firmly held by a vast number of small investors. 

Recent receipts have been sati ry, and the pros for the summer are 
very good, both in respect of excursion and the hop and fruit traffic. 


GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY,--The turning-point in the career of 
this Company dates from the opening of the splendid new passenger station in 
the heart of the City, from which followed an extraordinary development of 
suburban traffic, which is now daily increasing. The cpenins of the new goods 
station will prove an event of equal importance, seeing that the Company are not 
only extending their business into the North, but developing their Continental 
trade with great energy. The Ordinary Stock at the present price of 61 is in my 
opinion a good investment for the future, and I would remind Shareholders of 
what cou done in developing a Railway having valuable Metropolitan ter- 
mini, It will now be almost forgotten that in 1867 Parliament authorised the 
issue of £1.250,000 Ordinary Stock by the Brighton Railway, at the price of 45. 
That stock is now quoted at 147. 


NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE.—Nothing whatever has happened during 
the past month to justify the fall in this stock from 88 to 80. On the contrary, 
the traffics continue good, the increase to date for the current half-year amount- 
ing to £27,600, while 416,000 is all that is required to pay an additional 1 per 
cent. dividend. No doubt there are some contests between the workpeople in 
the district and their employers, but these must be of short duration, and can- 
not materially retard the progress or affect the prosperity of this undertaking. 
The cheapness and soundness of this stock is unquestionable as compared with 
that of other lines. 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICT RAILWAY.—Attention has recently 
been directed to the small dividend poe upon an investment in the : 
Stock at the present price of 81. I would advise all proprietors not to be in- 
fluenced by this consideration, but rather to look to the future, and to devote a 
few hours to a personal inspection of the Railway and the surrounding districts, 
when I think they will be perfectly satisfied to await the development of their 
property. 

MEXICAN RAILWAY.—These shares have lately been unduly depre- 
ciated in price in sympathy with the fall in Mexican Government Stocks. . There 
is no reason why the one should be influenced by the other. In the case of the 
Government Bonds, hoiders are only living in the hope of ‘‘something turning 
up,” whereas the Railway is an actual property oe a dividend on “its De- 
benture and First and Second Preference capital, aad progressing so rapidly 
that a dividend on the Ordinary Shares is gradually approaching. It would, I 
think, be a good exchange from the Government Stock into Mexican Railway 
Second Preference or Ordinary Shares, as both are well worth buying. 


TRAMWAYS.—It is 4 eat that in the face of recent greatly improved 
traffic returns these securities have been comparatively so eo pe Those who 
buy now will secure the five months’ accrued dividend included in present prices. 
The shares best worth attention at the present time are the following :—Ang!o- 
Argentine, Barcelona, Provincial, Birkenhead (Preferenc- and Ordinary), Tram- 
ways of France, ‘tramways of Germany, Tramways Union, Wolverhampton, 
‘Tramways and General Works, and Bordeaux, 


BORDEAUX TRAMWAYS AND OMNIBUS.-—Since the opening on 
May & of the first section of 6 miles out of the total Tramway system of 30 miles, 
the :eceipts have greatly increased, the amount during the last or, reaching 
the handsome total of £3,200, which is considerably in excess of estimates. 


When it is remembered that this Company enjoys absolute m of not 


only the Tramway but the Omnibus c in the ey of Bordeaux, I do not | 


hesitate to express my convictions that when all ines are! opened and 
workiog, this will be one of the best paying ‘Tramway Companies in Europe. 
Another two miles will be opened in about a fortnight. 


TRAMWAYS OF GERMANY.—tThe various sections of this Company's 
systems in Hanover and Dresden are gradually being opened, and the traffic 
receipts show very favourably in consequence. I anticipate a dividend of 6 per 
cent. for the half-yea> ending the 30th instant. 


CANADIAN COPPER COMPANY.—The fall in. the _ of Capper, 
and the forced sales of a considerable number of shares on behalf of an estate in 
liquidation, have depressed the quotation to thirty shillings per share, or half 
that current two months ago. | Nothing has arisen in the meantime to adversely 
affect the intrinsic merits of this , and those who bought at higher 
prices will do well to average the cost of their original investments by buying at 
the present low figures. 


INDIAN GOLD MINES.—The Shares of the Sovth Indian and Glen- 
rock Companies are again attracting attention, Copter to which they had 
receded on realisations having brought in fresh buyers. The Madras Times states 
that ‘‘ they have struck such a rich reef upon the * Prince of Wales’ that they 
have been obliged to stop all works and to withdraw the coolies for the present, 
for fear of te Loe gold being stolen.” This. reef is on the property ‘of the 


Indian Gold Mines Company (of are and is in the immediate vicinity of __ 


the South Indian and Indian ck properties. No doubt on the arrival in 
India of Mr. Harvey, these Companies’ Enginver, next week, the works will be 


pushed on vigorously. : 


* An important correspondence between the Secre of State and the Indian 
bonnet: has lately aoe published in the Gasset India. Amongst other 
points of interest—“ It has teen determined to levy no royalty on the produce 
of the Mines nor any tax on the industry beyond such as may be required to 
provide for the police and conservancy arrangements of the mining communities, 
the Government being of opinion that the indirect benefits likely to result from 
the development of the fedustry render it inexpedient to hamper it by royalties 
or vexatious restrictions.” South Indian and Glearock shares must be very 


cheap at 30s. 
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LONDON: PUBLISHED AT 136 STRAND, W.C. 


THE “ EXAMINER” EXCHANGE. 


A department will be opened in the EXAMINER, 77 accord- 
ance with suggestions from various sources, for the Exchange 
of Books, Manuscripts, Maps, Newspapers, Engravings, 
Autographs, and Franks. 


A charge of Sixpence for each ten words will be mate to 
applicants, who must enclose stamps. Only stamped Letters 
can be received. 


The Exchange will be opened next week. 


Initials or numbers may be employed to designate the 
senders of the paragraphs, but real name and address must 
be enclosed in confidence to the EXAMINER, Strand, London, 

W.C. 


POISONS ON THE TOILET TABLE.—The Chemical Lecturer to 
the London Hospital, in his amusing discourse on ‘‘ Fast Colours,” pointed out 
the evils arising from the use of some of the so-called hair restorers and dyes, 

' certain of which contain metallic poisons highly injurious to the system of the 
consumers, The use of such obnoxious articles is really unnecessary, since a 
thoroughly efficient and at the same time harmless preparation, viz., Rowland’s 
Macassar Oil, has been extensively used for upwards of eighty years.—Sold by 
chemists and perfumers in usual four sizes. 





Willcox & Gibbs 


‘“ Automatic ” 
Silent Sewing Machine. 





The very highest Excellence in every respect in Design, 
Construction, Finish, and Performance ; in Simplicity, Ease 
of Working, Usefulness, Durability. 





Sent Carriage Paid and Free of all Cost, for a Month’s Trial at 
Home before Purchase. Lists post free. 


WILicox & GripBs SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 150 CHEAP- 
SIDE, and 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. ; 10 Cross Street, 
Manchester ; 115 Hope Street, corner of Bothwell Street, Glasgow; 


32 New Road, Brighton; 15 Mercery Lane, Canterbury ; 19 
Market Street, Nottingham. 


A CERTIFIED AGENT IN EVERY TOWN. 
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THE EXAMINER. 


NOTICE. 
The following Portraits have appeared in the EXaMingr, 
and the papers containing them will be forwarded on 
receipt of P.O.O. for 12s. 6d.:— 


1. Professor DARWIN. 13. Professor OWEN, 

2. ALFRED TENNYSON. 14. Mr. HERBERT SPENCER. 

3. THOMAS CARLYLE, 15. DEAN STANLEY. 

4. Professor RUSKIN. 16. Mr. J. A. FROUDE. 

5. Professor TYNDALL. 17. Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 

6. CHARLES READE, 18. The Most Rev. Dr. TRENCH, 

7. Professor MAX MULLER. 19. Earl of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 

8. Mr. ROBERT BROWNING. 2o, A. C. SWINBURNE, 

g. The Very. Rev. CHARLES J. | 21. ni Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, 
VAUGHAN, D.D 1.P. 


. MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A.,|22. Dr. HOOKER. 
D.C.L., LL.D. 23. H. ee ens D.C.L., 


. Professor HUXLEY. LL.D. 
. GEORGE MACDONALD. Canon FARRAR, D.D. 


2s. Professor J. R. SEELEY, M.A. 
The EXAMINER will be forwarded, post free, for twelve 
months, to any address, for 15s. 2a.; six months, 7s. 7d. ; 
three months, 3s. tod. Subscriptions, in advance, and P.O.O. 
to be made payable to the PUBLISHER, at Somerset House. 
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The EXAMINER Advertisement charges are as follows :— 


Bath Page... ..0.0+ £900 Lage facing matter£9 0 o 
Inside page .....6+4. 800 Half page ......... 400 
Quarter page ...... 200 Ler inch, single col. 080 


Liberal terms for a series of insertions. 


Any difficulty in obtaining the EXAMINER should be at 
once reported, with particulars, to the MANAGER. 


The Publisher will send contents bills weekly to News- 
agents sending their Names and Addresses. 


r. & 0. OSLER 


Manufacturers of Glass Chandeliers, Lustres, and Wall Lights. 
Table Glass of all Kinds. Duplex and other Lamps in Crystal 
and Coloured Glass, and fitted with Patent Extinguisher. Chan- 
deliers in Bronze and Ormolu, for Dining-room and Library. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign. Statuettes in Parian 
and China. Minton’s and Worcester Porcelain and Stone China. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad St. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford St., W. 


HARRON’S 


KNOCK A BOUSs 


BAG, ros. 6d. (Registered), Light, Handsome, and Roomy, 


Can only be obtained direct from the Manufacturer, HARRON, the Tourist’s 
Co-operative Store. Bags offered elsewhere as the ‘‘ Knockabout,” are fraudulent 
imitations. Illustrated List of Portmanteaus, Trunks, Bags, and every article 
for travelling, post free. 


- 320 HIGH HOLBORN, next Southampton Buildings. 


ir se: 


A JOURNAL OF GENERAL SOCIETY. 
LIFE 


Is written by the most popular Authors of the day, both at home and abroad. 


LIFE 


coe Social, Musical, Literary, and Critical Notes of the Week by the best 
riters. 
LIFE 2 


Has Special Contributors in the chief Capitals of Europe and America, whose 
contributions are both instructive and amusing. 


The Pictures in LIFE have attained a universal celebrity. 
LIFE 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 
Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 
Single Copy, 6d. 


Orrices—136 STRAND, W.C. 

















Ryected communications cannot be returned unless a stamped 
directed envelope is enclosed. 

The ‘‘ EXAMINER” is published every Friday Afternoon at Two 
o'clock, in time for the Indian Mail of that day. 
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In 4tg., cloth, 30s. ; or bound in half russia, 36s. 
VOLUME XL | 


OF THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 


Edited by PROF. T. 8S. BAYNES, LL.D. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 
GOUT. Dr, J. O. Arrieck, 
GOVERNMENT. Prof. E. Ropertson, 
GRADUATION. James Brytn. 
GRAIL. Tuomas ARNOLD. 
GRAMMAR. Rev. A. H. Sayce. 
GRANITE, F. W. Rup.er. 
GRASSES. Dr. H. Tren. 
GRAVITATION. R.S. Batt, LL.D. 





GREECE. Gerocrapnuy, Joun Rake. Lancuacr, Prof. A. S. WiLKINs. 


History and Literature, Prof. Jess, H. F. 
Donapson, LL.D. 
GREEK CHURCH. Prof. Linpsay, D.D. 


GREENLAND. Rosert Brown, Ph.D. 
GREUZE. Mrs. Pattison. 

GREY, Ear. E. J. Payne. 

GREY, Lavy JANE. James Gairpner. 

GRIMM. Henry Sweet. 

GRISONS. D. W. Fresuriecp. 

GROSSETESTE. Rev. H. R. Luarp, D.D. 
GROTE. Wittiam Situ, D.C.L. 

GROTIUS. Rev. Mark Pattison. 

GROUSE. Prof. A. Newton. 

GUANO. Prof. A. H. Cuurcn. 

GUIANA. J. L. Onvsen and H. A. Wesster. 
GUICCIARDINI. J. A. Symonps. 

GUILD. Miss L. Tou_min Smitu. 

GUISE. Rev. G. W. Kitcnin. 

GUIZOT. Henry Reeve, C.B. 

GUM. Dr. J. Storer. 

GUN-COTTON. Frep. A. Aset, C.B. 
GUNMAKING anp GUNNERY. Col. E. Maitianp, R.A. 
GUNPOWDER. Major W. H. WaARDELL. 
GYMNASTICS. Dr. H. A. Hussanp. 
GYROSCOPE. James BiytH. 

HAFIZ. Prof. E. H. PALMER. 

HAGGAI. Prof. W. Rosertson SMITH. 

HALO. F. E. Sawyer. 

HAMILTON, Str WILLIAM. Miss E. Hamitton. 
HAMILTON, Str W. ROWAN. Prof. P. G. Tarr. 
HAMMER. Prof. C. P. B. SHELLEY. 

HAMPDEN. Prof. S. R. GARDINER. 

HANDEL. F. Huverrer. 

HANNIBAL. Rev. W. J. Bropriss. 

HANOVER. Dr. E. June and Jas. Sime. 
HANSEATIC LEAGUE. R. Lopce. 
HARBOURS. Tuomas STEVENSON. 

HARMONIC ANALYSIS. Prof. J. Clerk Maxwe tt. 
HAROLD. E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. 

HARP. A. J. Hrpekins. 

HARVEY. Dr. P. H. Pye-Smiru. 

HASTINGS, WARREN. J. S. Cotton. 
HASTINGS, Marquis or. Principal Sir ALEx. Grant, Bart. 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, J. Y. Jounson. 

HAYDN. F. Huerrer’ 

HAYDON. W. M. RossetrT1. 

HAYTI. J. D. CHAMPLIN. 

HAZLITT. RicHArRD GARNETT. 

HEART DISEASES. Dr. G. W. Batrovur. 

HEAT. Prof. Sir W1LL1taAm THomson. 

HEATING. Capt. Doucias GALTon, C.B. 
HEBREW LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, and 
HEBREWS, EPISTLES TO THE. Prof. W. R. Smiru. 
HEGEL. W. Wattace, LL.D. 

HEINE. J. W. Ferrier. 

HELIGOLAND. Rosert Brown, Ph.D. 

HELPS. Sir THzopore Martin, K.C.B. 
HEMANS, Mrs. Miss Frora Masson. 

HEMP. Prof. A. H. Cuurcn. 

HENRY I.—VIII. G. W. Proruero and T. Kirxup. 
HERALDRY. G. T. Crark. 

HERAT. Sir H. C. Raw tinson, K.C.B. 
HERBARIUM. E. M. Howmes, 

HERBART. James WARD. 

HERCULANEUM. Prof. E. BARNasel. 
HERCULES. C. A. M. Fennec. 

HERDER. James SuLty. 

HERESY. Prof. T. M. Linpsay, D.D., and Prof. E. Ropertson. 
HERMANN. Prof. R. ADAMSON. 
HERMENEUTICS. Prof. S. D. F. Sa-tmonp, 
HERMES. W. M. Ramsay. 

HERNIA. Joun CHIENE. 

HERODOTUS. Rev. Canon RAWLINSON. 
HERSCHEL. Prof. C. PritTcHarp. 
HERZEGOVINA. Artuur J. Evans. 
HIBERNATION. W. F. Krrsy. 
HIEROGLYPHICS. Rectinatp S. Poore. 
HIMALAYA. General R. Srracuey, C.S.I. 
HINDU KUSH. Col. Yue, C.B. 

HINDUSTANI. J. T. Pratts. 

HINDUSTANI LITERATURE. C. J. LyAtt. 
HIPPOCRATES. Dr. J. Batty Tuxe. 


Edinburgh : ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, 


Tozer, and J 
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THEATRES, &. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager—Mr. Henry IrvinG. 


VERY EVENING (excepting the Saturdays in June), 

4 at 7.45, THE MERCHANT OF VENICE (terminating with the 

Trial Scene). Sh » Mr. Irving; Portia, Miss Ellen Terry. Concluding 

with an Idyll . G. Wills, entitled, IOLANTHE, Iolanthe, Miss Ellen 

Terry; Count Tristram, Mr. Irving. ‘‘‘Iolanthe’ was recei with the 
utmost enthusiasm, and is a pronounced success.”—MorninG Post. 


F VERY SATURDAY EVENING, at 8.20, THE 


BELLS (Matthias, Mr. Irving); and IOLANTHE. Mr. Irving and 
Miss Ellen Terry. 


ORNING PERFORMANCES of THE MER- 
CHANT OF VENICE, every Saturday during June at 2 o'clock. 
Shylock, Mr. Irving ; Portia, Miss Ellen Terry. 


Box Office, under the direction of Mr. Hurst, open Ten to Five. 


NEW SADLER’S WELLS. 


Proprietor and Manager—Mrs. S. F. BATEMAN. 


EW SADLER’S WELLS (200 yards from the 


Angel).—Prices from 6d. to 7s. 6d. Doors open at 6.45. Farce at 7.15. 
No fees. —First time in Eng and, Joaquin Miller’s famous play, to-night, at 8, 


HE DANITES, so-called because it describes the 


_  ¢fforts of two men (members of a society, who, like the sons of Dan, 
dedicated their lives to vengeance) to exterminate a family named Williams. The 
story of the play is based on the adventures of the last remaining member of this 
doomed race, and gives a striking picture of life in the far West as described in 
the sketches of Bret Harte. 


OUNTAIN RANGES of CALIFORNIA and the 

LOG-CABINS of the MINERS, painted from models representing the 

actual places where the incidents were supposed to have occurred, an been 

inted by Thomas W. Hall and assistants.—Sandy, a miner, Mr. M‘Kee 
kin; Nancy Williams, an orphan, Mrs. M‘Kee Rankin. 


EW SADLER’S WELLS.—This Evening.—Special 

Notice.—As the first scene of THE DANITES is essential for the story 

to be understood, Mrs. Bateman most respectfully begs the audience to be 
seated at the rise of the curtain, Eight o’clock. 
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. Price rs.; post free, 13 stamps. 
(A THOROUGH EXPOSURE OF “THE PRIEST IN ABSOLUTION.”) 
READ 


THE HIGH-CHURCH CONFESSIONAL: 


AN EXPOSE. 
By A. J. DADSON, F.R.G.S. 


** Never came ecross such a scathing e re. « . . Heartily wish it a wide 
circulation.”— The Rock. / 
An “able and seasonable exposé of the confessional.”—Zarl of Chichester. 


From all Booksellers, or direct from the Publishers, ' 
ST. PAUL’S PUBLISHING DEPOT, 30 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


NEW NOVEL BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


THE DUKE’S CHILDREN. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
3 vols. 
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NEW NOVEL. 


THERE'S RUE FOR YOU. 


By Mrs. ARTHUR _KENNARD. 


2 vols. 


ed 
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CHAPMAN & HALL (Limited), 193 Piccadilly. 


BILIN WATER. | 
DELICIOUS AND BENEFICIAL. a 


BILIN DIGESTIVE PASTILS for INDIGESTION. 
Recommended by the Lancet and the leading Physicians. 
Testimonial from his Serene Highness the Duxe or Teck. 

** White Lodge, Richmond Park, Dec. 6, 1879. 
** Sir,—I am desired by his Serene Highness the Duke of Teck....that as 


opportunities offer he will not fail to recommend your house, being thoroughly if ; 
satisfied with the excellence of the Bilin Water and the Bilin Digestive Pastils. a ; 
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—I have, &c. “* RICHARD } G. FrREEBoRN.” +e i 
Prices: 100 small bottles, 40s.; 50 large bottles, 25s. astils in 1s. and 2s. He 
boxes. —Bilin Water Depét, 4 aes sae Cheapside. a} 
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BRAND AND CO.’S 


CONCENTRATED BEEF THA. 


ESSENCE OF BEEF. 
TURTLE AND VARIOUS SOUPS. 


AND OTHER 


SPECIALITIES FOR INVALIDS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





SoLE ApprREss.—No, 11 LitTLe STANHOPE STREET, 
HERTFORD STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


G. BARKER AND CO. 


Established 1863. BANKERS. London. 
39 & 40 MARK LANE. 
DEPOS 


ITS 
of £10 and upwards received at the following 
7 Days’ Notice, 4 per Cent, 
RATES 14 ” ” 4 ” ” 


3° 5 i 
Current accounts opened on the usual terms, and every description of 
BANKING transacted. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 


TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1880. 
FIRST, SECOND, & THIRD CLASS TOURIST TICKETS, 
available (with some exceptions) until December 31, 1880, will be 
issued from May 1 to October 31, 1880. For full particulars, see 
Time Tables and Programmes issued by the Company. 
HENRY OAKLEY, General Manager. 


LONDON : KiINnG’s Cross STATION. 
April 1880. 














ONDON LIBRARY, rz St. James’s Square, 
London. Founded 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
PrEsIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6 ; Life Membership, 
£26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to ‘Town Members. 
Reading Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus.on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


SECOND-HAND BOOK STORE. 


25 LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS AND FOWLERS’ 


MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 


Gratis and post free. 


Containing Latest Purchases of Rare, EARLY PRINTED, AND CuRrous Works, 
Lisrary Epitions of STANDARD AuTHORS, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, and 
MIsceLLANgous Books. 


ABERDEEN GRANITE MONUMENTS, 


From £5. Carriage Free. 


Inscriptions accurate and beautiful. Iron Railings and Tomb Furnishings 
fitted complete. 


Plans and Prices from JOHN W. LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 





7OPF’S EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 5 AGAR Street, CHARING Cross, Lonpon, W.C. 


First Prize Gold Medal obtained at the Sydney International Exhibition, 
1879, for ‘* Extracts of Meat and nutritious preparations generally.” 


OPF’S EXTRACT OF BEEF.—tThe purest form 


of beef tea ; eight to ten per cent. more nutritious than any other. 


K OPPS ESSENCE OF BEEF.—Especially adapted 


for invalids who can take no other form of nourishment. 


(7 OPF’S BEEF LOZENGES.—Invaluable to those 


who have to fast long. 


OPF’'S CONSOLIDATED SOUPS, comprising 
Erbswurst or Pea Soup, Mulligatawny, Green Pea, Scotch Broth, 
Hotch Potch, &c. 
In tins, Ox Tail, Gravy, Mock Turtle, &c. 


K OPF’s PREPARED MARROW, from Best Beef 








Marrow Bones. 


17 OPFS COMPRESSED VEGETABLES, Pre- 


serviag the properties of Fresh Vegetables. 


Kors CONSOLIDATED TEA and COFFEE. 

hs Abo 7 and without Milk ae, ge eo 

Sportsmen, Yachtsmen, Tourist AC 

K US EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 5 Acar Srreet, CHARING Cross. 





MR. G. H. JONES, © 
SURGEON-DENTIST, ee 
57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON; id 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed 
post, which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to which the following Testimonials refer. 


CONSULTATION FREE, 10 to 5. 











“Jan. 1877. 

“My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty 
to use my name. “S. G. HUTCHINS, 

“* By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the ¥ 

“*G. H. Jones, Esq.” Batt _ os 

Professor GARDNER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a cer. 
tificate to Mr. G. H. Jones, Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street, 
London, says :—“‘ I have examined and tested your Painless System of adjust- 
ing Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of 
scientific laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.” 





THE 


UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED MILITARY AND NAVAL PAPER 
IN ENGLAND. 





The UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE gives full information on all matters 
relating to the combined Services at Home and Abroad. 


Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 


Single Copies, 6d. each. 


Orrices—7 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





Fry's — 

F'RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
C OCOA: A Choice Prepared Cocoa. 

** A most delicious and valuable article.”—Staxdard. 
F GUARANTEED PURE. 
R Y’S 

F'RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 

C oO Cc OA: Pure Cocoa only. 


The Superfluous Oil Extracted. 
J. & FRY and SOMS. 





eee 


LJ OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Indigestion.—How much 


: thought has been bestowed, and what ponderous volumes have been 
written upon this plague of every household, which is with certainty and safety 
dispelled without fear of relapse by a course of this purifying, soothing, and 
tonic medicine! It acts directly on the stomach, liver, and bowels—more in- 
directly, though not less effectively on the brain, nerves, vessels, and glands, 
and commands such order throughout the entire system that harmony dwells 
between each organ and its functions. Dyspepsia can no longer be the bugbear 
of the public, since Holloway’s Pills are fully competent to subdue the most 
chronic and distressing cases of impaired digestion, and to restore the miserable 
sufferer to health, strength, and cheerfulness. 


LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SA-L:LN. ds 


It gives instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness ; cures the worst form 
of skin complaints, fevers, small pox, diseases arising from congested liver or 
other impurities, by vitalising the blood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 


TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


BiLLIARD BALLS, Chalks, Cues, and 

Tips, and Ivory Goods in’ General, at HENNIG 
~ Bros. Ivory Works, 11 High Street, London, W.C:. ‘The 
, Cheapest House in the Trade for Ivory Hair Brushes; Mir- 
. rors, and all other Ivory Toilet Articles and Billiard Table 
WRequisites, Old Balls adieves or exchanged, and Tables 
Re-cover@j, Designs and Price Lists post free. Established 1862. ’ 
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HENRY A. IVORY & CO. 


CITY WAREROOM : 
23 Holborn Viaduct. 
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| Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.—{"'2n°e'sesoosra 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano. —{ "pesca sosscy vin ome 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.—} “Grits! pawn. 





— Orchestral Iron Frame Pian0.—\ ‘sechasica arrangement 


STEAM FACTORY : 
WOOD GREEN, N. 


Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.—{*"Sr‘nuseal age 


Orchestral Attachment can be Applied to any Piano. 


pan QUININE and IRON TONIC rouses 


t and develops the nervous energies, enriches the blood, promotes appetite, 
dispels languor and depression, fortifies the digestive organs. Is a spgcific 
remedy for neuralgia, indigestion, fevers, chest affections, and in wasting 
diseases, scrofulous tendencies, &c. The whole frame is greatly invigorated by 
Pepper’s Tonic, the mental faculties brightened, the constitution greatl 
strengthened, and a return to robust health certain. Bottles, 32 doses, 4s. 6d. 
Sold by Chemists everywhere. The name of J. Pepper is on the label. There 
is no tonic of so certain effect as Pepper’s Quinine and Iron. 





“TARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—This fluid 


P combination, extracted from medicinal roots, is now used instead of blue 
pill and calomel for the cure of dyspepsia, biliousness, and all symptoms of con- 
— of the liver, which are generally pain beneath the Shoulders. head-ache, 

rowsiness, no appetite, furred tongue, disagreeable taste in the morning, giddi- 
ness, disturbance of the stomach, and feeling of general depression. It sets the 
nee liver in motion, very slightly acts on the bowels, giving a sense of 
health and comfort within 24 hours, It is the safest medicine. Taraxacum and 
Podophyllin is a fluid made only by J. PEPPER, Bedford Laboratory, London, 
whose name is on every label. Bottles, 2s. 9¢. Sold by all Chemists. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


will darken grey hair, and in a few days completely bring back the 
natural colour. The effect is superior to that produced by a direct dye, and 
does not injure the skin. It produces a perfectly natural shade, and is quite 
harmless. Valuable for destroying scurf and qncourening growth of new hair. 
Sulphur being highly prized for its stimulating, cleansing, healthful action on the 
hair glands, LOCKYER’S RESTORER is strongly recommended. It is most 
agreeable in use, and never fails in its action. No other hair dressing is 
requisite. Large Bottles, 1s. 6d. Sold by Chemists, Hairdressers, and 
Perfumers everywhere. 


RACROFT’S ARECA TOOTH PASTE. By 


using this delicious Aromatic Dentifrice, the enamel of the teeth 
becomes white, sound, and polished like ivory. It is exceedingly fragrant, and 
specially useful for removing incrustations of tartar on neglected teeth. Sold by 
all Chemists. Pots, rs. and 2s. 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


“ C ULPHOLINE LOTION.”—An External Means 

of CURING SKIN DISEASES. There is scarcely any eruption 
but will yield to “ Sulpholine” in a few days, and commence to fade away even 
if it seems 7 cure. Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, 
vanish as if by magic ; whilst old, enduring skin disorders that have plagued the 
sufferers for years, however deeply rooted they may be, ‘‘ Sulpholine” will 
successfully attack them. It destroys the animalcule which causes these 
unsightly, irritable, painful affections, and always produces a clear, healthy, 
me a of the skin. ‘‘ Sulpholine” Lotion is sold by most Chemists. 

ottles, 2s. od. 


WHISKERS AND MUSTACHIOS 


Are immediately produced 
By using W. R, W. WRIGHT’S 


EO DIN eS Ot TO Viola, 


1/6—One Bottle guaranteed sufficient.—1/6 


KINGSTON LOTION is the only producer of these manly appendages. 
KINGSTON LOTION produces them in a few weeks. 

KINGSTON LOTION contains neither oil nor grease, and is not a salve. 
KINGSTON LOTION, being in a liquid form, can be used at any hour of 


the day. 

KINGSTON LOTION is invisible immediately upon application, and, unlike 
most other p tions, has not any unpleasant smell. 

ematune LOTION, forwarded to any address free from observation for 
1s. 6d. 
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RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT'S RHEUMATIC OILS 


Give Immediate Relief and Permanent Cure in all Cases of 
Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tic Doloreux. 


RHEUMATIC OILS are guaranteed to give immediate relief. _ 

RHEUMATIC OILS always effect a cure, even in long-standing cases, and 
after all other remedies have failed. 

RHEUMATIC OILS. No household should be without them. ; 

RHEUMATIC OILS are the best known remedy in all cases of Bruises, 
Sprains, Flesh-rents. &c., &c. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are sold in bottles at 2s., 3s. 6d. up 6d., and ros. 


























RHEUMATIC OILS are manufactured only by R. W. WRIGHT, 
NEWINGTON, HULL. : 

RHEUMATIC OILS cure pains in the back, head, and face after two applica- 
tions. 


RHEUMATIC OILS are for outward application only. : 
RHEUMATIC OILS do not require the sufferer to make any change from his 


R sata diet or labour. 
HEUMATIC OILS are the friend of all seafaring men, who, as a rule, suffer 
more from Rheumatism any other class of men. | These Oils are of 
priceless value, as they soon remove the aching pains which long ex- 
posure to cold and wet produces. 


Note the Address—W. R. W. WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL. 





TIC-SANO. 


TIC-SANO is the VEGETABLE REMEDY 
for NEURALGIA, 
RHEUMATISM and GOUT, 
SCIATICA and GRAVEL, 
NERVOUS and SICK HEADACHES. 
TIC-SANO is the cure for RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, Gout, 


Scratica, GRAVEL, LuMBAGo, Sick and Nervous Heap- 
ACHE, a& proved by numerous unsolicited testimonials. 


is a vegetable remedy; can be taken by both young 
and old, and by persons of the most delicate constitution with- 
out change of diet. 


is the ORIGINAL SPEcIFIC for the above complaints ; 
it has been tried and approved of by the Medical Profession 
and has been spoken favourably of by the Public Press. 


TIC-SANO. 


* Undoubted remedy.”—Civil Service Gazette. 
“* A remedy of a most efficacious and invaluable kind.”— Morning Post. 
** A most wonderful and sure cure.”— Morning Advertiser. 
“« Thoroughly efficacious, and, what is more, harmless in its action.” 
Court Fournal. 
TIC-SANO purifies the blood, strengthens the system, and so 
wards off one half the diseases the flesh is heir to. 


Beware of imitations, and ASK for TIC-SANO. 
Prices, 1s. 14d., 25. 34., 45. ce, ont ts. per Bottle. Of all the principal 


JOYCE & CO., 25 Old Jewry, E.C., Sole Agents. 


| 


(REGISTERED), 


Or, CHEMICAL FOOD of HEALTH. 


Tue never-failing and — Seeds for Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Debility, 
Nervous Prostration, and Sleeplessness, affords Immediate ief, and in most 
cases effects a permanent Cure. 

Sold only in Bottles, 25. 9¢., 5s., 11s., and 215., of 
H. WORDSWORTH & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 


6 Sloane Street, London, 


Patentees of the New “‘ Washable” Respirator, 7s. 6d. and 12s. 6d. each. 





HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 
diseases have their origin, will exert a never 
failing beneficial influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood). 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 
sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into the 
system by absorption, stimulating the great 
nerve centres that pervade the digestive 
without which a and good vitalising fluids 
(blood) is impossible. 


T ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that 
absorb all foreign matter from the system, found 
in the blood, whether Medicinal, Malarious, 
Bilious, &c. It will do for you what nothing 
else can. Think, too, how very inexpensive it is 
d = sass other  Casnmenhe, As a 
‘amily remedy for cheapness, , convenience, 
and effectiveness it Semauaaiy Wool to every 
household. 


Child’s Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, 153. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, 10 Argyll Street, Regent Street, London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 


ORNS AND BUNIONS.--A gentleman, many 

years tormented with corns, will be happy to afford others the information 

by which he obtained their complete removal in a short period, without pain or 

any inconvenience.—Forward on a stamped envelope, to Durrant 
Ports, Esq., Glebe House, Ware, Herts. 
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Prize Medal, Paris. 





Awarded 1845. Awarded 1855. 


THE ROYAL TABLE WATER. 


THE EXAMINER. 





Prize Medal, I.ondon. 


— a, 





Awarded 1873. 


BTL LT INoos VV Ado Lee 


Awarded 1862. 


DELICIOUS AND BENEFICIAL. 


From the “ Lancet.”—“ The Bilin Water is rich in bicarbonate of soda, in sulphate of soda, and in free carbonic acid. It possesses a very pleasant taste, and 


ought to be of service in the correction of acidity in the stomach, gout, &c.’ 


“M L Press AND Circucar.”—“ On the Continent, the Bilin Water is very widely drank, both medicinally and as a table water. From its 
dudes Aanttnin = its richness in the bicarbonates, it should be principally useful in restoring the impaired mucous inembranes to their normal functions, 


also in gouty or rheumatic complications.” 


From the Rovat Hosprrat For Diseases or THE Cuxst, City Road, E.C.—“ At the above Hospital the Bilin Water has been used with benefit in cases of 
acid dyspepsia, especially where morning vomiting has been the c ief unpleasant accompaniment. After its administration the distressing epigastric sensations 
have gradually disappeared, and food afterwards has been retained without difficulty.” 


sLONDON-—100 Small Bottles, 42s.; 50 Large Bottles, 26s.; free delivered. 


PriceS | GoUNTRY—100 Small Bottles, 46s.; 50 Large Bottles, 30s. 
(In Original Cases, Carriage Paid.) 


BILIN DIGESTIVE PASTILLES. 


These Pastilles are prepared from the Bitt1n WATER by evaporation, and present an excellent remedy for Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, &c, 
“sold in Boxes of convenient size at 2s., each box containing about Sixty Pastilles. Pamphlet siving full particulars inside each box. 


PROPRIETOR OF THE SPRINGS :—PRINCE LOBKOWITZ, DUKE OF RAUDNITZ, at Bilin, Bohemia. 


SOLE IMPORTERS:— THE BILIN NATURAL MINERAL WATER COMPANY, LIMITED 
27 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 














ENHAM 
and Carved Wood, in the Cinque Cento, Louis XVI., 
SONS. Queen Anne, Adam, and other styles. 
so WIGMORE STREET. 
ENHAM | STOVES, of every description, to 
and correspond with the above, including many Specially 
SONS. Designed and Modelled by the late Alfred Stevens. 
ENHAM | CHINA TILE PANELS, for Fire- 
and places, also to correspond with the above, from special 
SONS. private designs. 








ENHAM | COOKING APPARATUS AND 


and HEATING APPARATUS, for large or small establish- 
SONS. ments. 
ENHAM | ENGINEERING, of every description, 
and for Public or Private Institutions. 
SONS. so WIGMORE STREET. 











UFNELL PARK.—HOUSES to LET, 13 and 18 

ANSON ROAD, containing three large reception rooms, six bedrooms, 
bath room, with hot and cold water supply, good back and front garden. Con- 
venient for bus, rail, &c. Rent, for three years’ agreement, £80 and £70 per 
annum. No. 13is detached. Or both may Cemidach ly to Messrs. POWYS, 
Solicitors, 1 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, or to Messrs. BOOTH, 


Agents to the Estate, 
224 Camden Road, N.W. 


- MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


Mansion House Buitpincs, E.C., Lonpon. 


LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 


For Life Assurance and Annuities. 





Oxrorp STREET, W. 











FORTY-SECOND YEAR. 





CLAIMS AND BONUSES PAID .eccccccsccesccscccccces £3,524,000 
ANNUAL REVENUE ...cccccssccece sheen hish<snesucece 30,000 
INVESTED FUNDS.......ceececees cer anene aehanén seeee 2,330,000 
POLICIES IHSUKD Test B years oc cvoscecccscceccccescse 4,500,000 





NEW TABLE OF PREMIUMS. 
Much Lower than the usual Rates, and effecting a Saving of £4 to £8 per 
annum to a £1,000 Policy Holder, with participation in Profits, and without 
restriction as to Place of Residence. 
AGE... ccccee 25 30 35 40° 45 50 55 60 
PREMIUM .. 375. 425. 475. 558. 675. 825. 1025. 1308S. 





LONDON: 5 LOMBARD STREET, and 48 PALL MALL. 
EDINBURGH: 82 PRINCES STREET. 











HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


_— 


Imperial Fire Insurance Company. 
(Established 1803.) 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
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CHIMNEY PIECES, in Marble or| NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, 


BISHOPSGATE STREET, 
Corner of Threadneedle Street, 
London, E.C., June 8, 1880, 


HE Directors of the National Provincial Bank of 
England hereby give Notice, that a Half-yearly Dividend at the rate of 
Eight per cent. per annum, and a Half-yearly Bonus of Six per cent., will be 
payable on the Bank’s Stock on and after the Eighth day of July next, when 
the Dividend and Bonus Warrants may be obtained at the Bank, No. r22 
Bishopsgate Street (corner of Threadneedle Street), or at the different branches, 
The Transfer Books will be closed on and after Saturday, the rath instant, 
and Re-open on Thursday, the rst July next. 


By Order of the Court of ———— eat 
R. FERGUSSON, Jaen Gone 
T. G. ROBINSON, mor. 
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CHAMBERLIN’S 
AROMATIC 


SPANISH MEAL, 


D. S. MEAT GREAVES, 


AND 


CAYCAR EXCELSIOR, 


REARING & FEEDING PHEASANTS, 


Prepared and Exported only by 


JAMES CHAMBERLIN, NORWICH, ENGLAND. 


These Foods obtained the Only Award for Game Food, 
Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


The great and increasing yearly demand for the Aromatic —_ 
Meal and Caycar Excelsior, is the best proof that the use of these 
celebrated Foods is not only highly beneficial, but absolutely neces- 
sary to the successful rearing of Young Pheasants and’ Game, 
particularly in cold, wet, and exposed situations. : 

The NEw Book, containing new ¢reatise on rearing, price list, 
and hundreds of important testimonials from the principal rearers of 
game in the United Kingdom, France, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
and Sweden, who used these Foods during season 1879, is now 
ready, and will be POSTED FREE ON APPLICATION. On the cover 
(beautifully printed from stone) are illustrated the Common, 
Chinese, and Golden Fheasants. 


Books, Price Lists, &c., post free. 


JAMES CHAMBERLIN, 
GAME AND POULTRY FOOD MAKER, 
NORWICH. 


Agents in Paris: MAISON LEFAUCHEUX, Rue Vivienne, 37; Paris. 









Printed for the Proprietor by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in th City of Lo i 
. — oem i ’ ; 6 trand, London, 
in the County of Middlesex.—SaTv RDAY, Tom ~ —=— ——— 





